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APPLICATION: 1960 DECENNIAL CENSUS OF THE U.S.A. 
PLACE: United States Bureau of the Census, Suitland, Maryland, U.S.A. 
EQUIPMENT: REMINGTON RAND UNIVAC® COMPUTER 


A mountain of information filling some 100,000 pages in 
more than 100 bound volumes is the prodigious “output on 
paper” of the United States 1960 decennial census. It in 
volves billions of facts and figures on such things as family 
relationships, living standards, occupations and ages — som¢ 
sixty details in all on each of an estimated 180 million people 

This census project, assigned to a Remington Rand 
UNIVAC computer, will provide a reservoir of information 
on changing forms and facets of American life. Because of 
the enormous capacity of this computer, data will be avail 
able before the end of 1960 which in the past would have 
taken years to complete. The UNIvac computer not only 


records numbers, but also processes the billions of statistical 


details involved in the staggering outpouring of information 
that makes up the 1960 census returns 

Many of the UNiIvac data-processing techniques and 
components used successfully in the 1960 decennial census 
are being applied to a multitude of down-to-earth business 
applications. UNivac computers are an example of the 
thousands of advanced achievements enabling Remington 
Rand to better serve business, science and government 
throughout the free world. For further information about 
any of Remington Rand's products, write on your business 


letterhead to 


Remington Hand International 
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LU.) American Letter 


The U. S. Economy?? 


The optimists say the U.S. has been in a kind of 
recession for seven months now, and may be ready 
to move up and out of it. There has been a “rolling 
readjustment,” they explain, where first one, then 
another segment of the economy has trouble. The 
sum of the readjustments leaves business stagnant, 
with little or no “push.” Next year, things should be 
fine. (Some of the most optimistic insist there has 
been no recession at all.) 

The pessimists sce nothing in sight to turn the 
economy higher, and a lot to turn it lower. Capital 
spending may be down sharply in 1961, consumer 
purchases will lag (some pessimists talk of auto pro- 
duction down to 5-million, compared to 6.5-million 
this year). They fear that a recession, just starting, 
could be a bad one. Moreover, they worry that even 
booming West Europe is going to slow down. 

The optimists have a strong argument in the way 
the economy has absorbed some really severe adjust- 
ments (look at steel’s sad story) and kept operating 
at a high level. For all the gloom, they point out 
that 1960 will be the U.S.A.’s biggest year ever, with 
a gross national product of over $500,000-million. 


Eyes on the consumer 


The biggest component of gross national product— 
two-thirds—is in consumer purchases of goods and 
services. Right now, the American buyer’s behavior 
is wrapped in mystery. 

But there are some indicators. The leading private 
survey of consumer intentions shows no increase in 
actual plans to buy certain goods. But the consumers’ 
confidence seems higher—they consider now a “good 
time to buy” whether they plan to buy or not. 

Last month a new government survey of the enig- 
matic consumer was introduced. Based on a much 
larger sample (20,000 homes) and avoiding consumer 
attitudes, the report covers buying plans involving 
specific product groups. It forecasts difficult times 
for staple durable goods such as autos, washing 
machines, refrigerators, TV. But it suggests that 
consumer demand for goods with less market satura- 
tion will rise (more expensive phonograph and radio 
gear, air conditioners, clothes dryers are examples). 

What these surveys do not show is the growing 
share of the consumer’s dollar going for education, 
travel and vacations, medical care, insurance. In the 
last five years, the percentage of gross national product 
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spent on durable goods has dropped from 10% to 
8.8%; the proportion on services has risen from 
23.3% to 26%. That is a mighty swing in a 
$500,000-million economy. 

The consumer is being choosy—and cautious. 
While this may indeed be a “good time to buy” 
(a buyers’ market always is) it may not be a good 
time to pile up a lot of “pay-later” obligations. 
Indeed, the fate of the U.S. economy next year may 
rest on how fast Americans work off their present 
heavy load of installment debt. 


Wall Street waits 


The investor is equally choosy—and cautious. And 
Wall Street stock prices entered the fourth quarter of 
the year bouncing about at a two-year low. 

But there are some glimmers of hope. “Value is 
beginning to creep back into the market,” says Business 
Week, noting that yields on many top-rated securities 
are close to 5%, and seem well protected by earning 
capacity. There is a feeling that Wall Street, in a 
crescendo of gloom, has already discounted not only 
international worries but even a mild recession. 

But there will be no sustained recovery until the 
big “institutional investors”—mutual funds, pension 
trusts, etc.—begin buying in strength. Right now 
they seem more concerned with what stocks to buy 
rather than when. And that is a good sign. 


Cotton rides high 


The U.S. cotton industry is in better shape now 
than it has been in years. Its carryover stocks at 
the start of the current season (August 1) were 7.5- 
million bales, about the level needed as a hedge against 
a crop failure or an international emergency. With 
the present crop estimated at no more than 14.6- 
million bales, the surplus may be trimmed again. 

The improvement stems largely from rigid govern- 
ment production controls and rising exports. And with 
cotton textile mills operating at a high rate in most 
countries, U.S. sales abroad this season should total 
6-million bales. 

One uncertainty faces the world cotton industry: 
The new U.S. Administration will be under severe 
pressure to change agricultural policies covering 
acreage controls and price supports. This could 
change world marketing patterns Considerably. 

turn the page 
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Letter from Washington 


To the foreign visitor, Washington’s mood often is an enigma. 
This autumn, it is a paradox even to those who live and work here. 


The great quadrennial national game of politics, as usual, has over- 
simplified, to the point of obfuscation, the issues that will confront 
the new Administration next January. Talk to a Republican govern- 
ment official and you come away convinced—almost—that the na- 
tion’s posture was never stronger at home and abroad. Chat with a 
devout Democrat on “Capitol Hill”, and you are persuaded—nearly— 
that U.S. prestige abroad has ebbed to a low, while its immense 
economic plant stagnates. 


Privately, top advisors in both political camps subscribe to neither 
extreme. Nixon and Kennedy have conceded that they disagree only 
on interpretation and method, rather than over goals. Both have 
agreed the U.S.A. is strong. Both also have agreed it needs new 
policies. Yet, a sense of uncertainty pervades this city. 


Take, for example, all the fears and reassurances over the sound- 
ness of the dollar. At the World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund meeting in late September, no U.S. official expressed serious 
cencern publicly or privately that the gold drain foreshadows an 
imminent weakening of the dollar. On the other hand, none dis- 
counted the threat that an econ~mic downturn in the U.S.A. could 
make those fears come true. 


Or, look at the U.S. domestic economy. It is going through a 
“rolling adjustment,” say top administration officials; one that means 
inventory buying and business’ capital expenditures are being cut 
back—in one industry, then another. The Republicans count on 
the U.S.A.’s productive capacity, and a continuing high rate of 
consumer spending to spark a new upturn next year. Still, they con- 
cede points the “pessimists” have been emphasizing: steel production 
barely over 50% of capacity; unemployment close to six-million; 
cautious consumer buying; the farm surplus problem. 


There is less confusion over foreign policies. Both political parties 
insist that the new Administration will have to “do something” to seize 
the initiative from the Communist bloc. But nothing very specific 
in the way of proposals has won bi-partisan support so far. 


So, whither U.S. policies next year? This is what Washington 
observers see ahead: 

—The Federal Government will spend more to spur the domestic 
economy, and to improve its military defense posture. 


—A serious recession probably will not materialize. 


—Foreign aid will be increased, and re-directed toward more 
popular benefits such as the schools, housing, and public health 
projects called for in the new U.S.—Latin American aid program. 

—Vis-a-vis Moscow and Peking, Washington may try to update 
former President Theodore Roosevelt's formula: “Speak softly and 
carry a big stick.” New disarmament talks are likely. But there will 
be no retreat on Berlin or on U.S. opposition to Red China. 


—Washington will place greater emphasis on cooperation with 
international organizations. The decision to channel economic aid 
and influence through the United Nations in Africa is an example. 


—The U.S.A. will continue to push world trade expansion, fight to 
keep its own import barriers as low as politically possible. Regional 
markets and industrialization schemes will get more U.S. backing. 
So may commodity stabilization efforts. Washington will not do 
anything to slow American businessmen’s investment overseas. But 
it will not stimulate it either, as long as the balance of payments 
problem remains {and it is a good bet that it will remain). 
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Investing in the U.S. 


Overseas businessmen’s direct 
holdings of American plant and 
property is increasing (up about 6% 
last year). You see it in the recent 
British and Mexican real estate ven- 
tures in New York, following upon 
Japanese stores and a pulp mill, an 
Italian takeover of a typewriter firm, 
chemical deals, and so on. 

But the growth appears slow. One 
reason is that foreign businessmen 
have been busy building new plant 
at home. Another is the fear that 
new competition from a foreign- 
owned plant would be very quickly 
met by the Yankees. And there is 
cost: Despite their capacity prob- 
lems at home, many suppliers to the 
U.S. still find it cheaper to import 
than to make in America. 

Not all foreign direct investment 
shows up on the books as foreign. 
Many businessmen find it easier to 
raise funds in the U.S. money mar- 
ket for ventures here. This will con- 
tinue, certainly as long as U.S. in- 
terest rates stay at present level. 

Note too that much foreign busi- 
ness activity in the U.S. has been 
through cooperative ventures with 
Americans—or licensing deals— 
where large amounts of money are 
not involved. 


Strike Insurance? 


Both management and labor are 
exploring new ways to build their 
resources for future conflicts. 

Management is leaning towards 
“strike insurance,” as a means of 
covering fixed expenses during a 
long stoppage. The railroad indus- 
try’s plan, worked out with Im- 
perial Insurance Co. Ltd. (Nassau, 
Bahamas), covers payment of prop- 
erty taxes, interest on debts, pen- 
sion funds, etc., up to 365 days of 
suspended operations in a single 
strike. If this plan is adopted by 
others, it may weaken the power of 
strong unions to compel a single 
employer in a competitive market 
to heel to their demands. 

Meanwhile, there already is some 
talk among unions of buying their 
own strike insurance from Lloyds of 
London. 
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Mobilizing aid money 


The appearance of the new Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank and the International Development 
Assn., each with resources of $1,000-million, is 
another sign of the immense amount of capital being 
mobilized for the benefit of less-developed coun- 
tries. While many say “not enough!”, there is grow- 
ing concern about how quickly the recipient nations 
can absorb the new money becoming available, and 
how well the assistance-giving banks and funds can 
avoid overlapping, mismanagement, politics. 

Both new organizations recognize these problems. 
IDA, an affiliate of the World Bank, is designed to 
make “soft” loans—credits that will not further strain 
the capacity of the receiving country to repay. (For 
example, Pakistan’s total service charges over the next 
five years will exceed the amount of loans it has 
received to date.) IDB promises it will consult care- 
fully with its member governments, and with the other 
international institutions, to avoid overlapping. And 
its management insists it will fight hard to keep 
*politics out of IDB decisions (page 17). 

And while IDA is supposed to cover the entire 
world, it will probably concentrate on Asia and Africa, 
leaving the Americas to IDB (which also will be 
making some “soft” loans). 


Portents from Germany 


West Germany will not be pressured into any 
quick biy increase in its aid to less-developed coun- 
tries. This in spite of the way delegates at the recent 
financial meetings in Washington, led by the U.S.A., 
took the Germans to task for not shouldering a larger 
share of the burden. (Of $18,000-million in loans 
and grants by 15 industrial countries, 1954-59, 
Germany provided $275-million, the U.S. $12,000- 
million.) 

But there are signs the Germans will move, however 
slowly. The Kreditanstalt is getting ready to increase 
its foreign lending on the model of the U.S.A.’s 
Export-Import Bank. Most of the money will be 
“tied” to purchase of German goods, but there will 
be an untied portion. On another front, Germany 
is responding to criticism that it is not being a good 
creditor by considering removal of (1) a turnover 
tax on imports and (2) a tax rebate for its exporters. 


Made for each other? 


While the experts argue about how to speed 
European integration, businessmen are rushing ahead 
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World Affairs 


on their own—through an expanding network of 
intra~-European company agreements. Hardly a week 
goes by without news of a dozen or more mergers, 
new jointly-owned companies, new “communities of 
interest” involving production, distribution, research. 

How well these arrangements will serve the cause 
of free competition in Europe will not be known for 
years. How well they will serve the companies will 
be known sooner. A leaf from recent U.S. 
experience is worth noting: 

For several years U.S. industry has been in the 
throes of the greatest merger and diversification 
movement in history. Corporate mergers have risen 
from roughly 700 yearly in 1950 to well over 1,000 
now. And you begin to hear of more cases where 
disillusion has set in, where two companies have found 
that they are not “made for each other” after all. 

Problems of personality, of differing corporate 
aims, of management inexperience, of communica- 
tions and control rank high in the less-than-successful 
mergers and agreements. 

A trend toward tighter management control over 
new acquisitions and joint ventures is apparent. And 
businessmen are looking more carefully at the nature 
of a new venture—there have been many instances 
where a company has got into trouble with an 
acquision that was in a field far removed from its 
own line of business. Businessmen do not seem so 
eager now for diversification merely for the sake of 
diversification. 


Opportunities in Nigeria 


Nigeria started life last month blessed with a 
diverse armory of primary commodities—palm oil, 
ground nuts, cocoa, cotton, bananas, rubber, tin, 
timber, hides. Diversification helps the new nation 
in the face of fluctuations in raw material prices. 

But Nigeria is determined to industrialize, and you 
will be hearing more about light manufacturing there. 
Already there are two cement plants, two big brewer- 
ies, three cigarette plants, soap-making, canning, 
modern veneer and plywood mills. 

Latest ventures: Nigeria Aluminium Products (a 
partnership of Aluminium Ltd. and the East Region 
government) is building a factory to fabricate alumi- 
num roofing and other products sufficient to meet all 
the nation’s needs. And Unilever’s United Africa 
Co. and Raleigh Industries will help the Nigerians 
build a bicycle plant. Note also that the East Region— 
considered to be the most economically-advanced area 
—grants pioneer industries liberal tax concessions. 
There’s no capital gains tax, either. 

turn the page 
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Letier from Paris 


Join any French businessman at lunch these days and you will 
discover how quickly he moves the conversation to this question: 
Which way is the economy moving—up, down, or not at all? The 
answer he and his business colleagues volunteer will give you a 
rough idea of how murky the business scene in Paris is right now. 


The auto executive will cluck over the industry’s newly-discovered, 
two-headed problem—-a shrinking export market and a tight domestic 
situation. (He'll curse the American “compact” cars, ask you if you 
heard the frightening story about Renault Dauphines coming back, 
unsold, from the U.S.) The man in refrigerators will moan over the 
near-stagnation in sales. So will the washing-machine chap. 


Yet, all the talk around the luncheon table will not follow this 
gloomy pattern. The man who sells television sets will describe 
his sales as being brisk as ever. Even radio sales, he will add, are 
moving at a fast clip. What’s more, if you turn to the man in a basic 
industry, like steel, you will get the same optimistic slant. For 
instance, estimated steel output this year (17-million tons) is 2-million 
tons better than 1959—a year when the industry reaped an export 
windfall due to the U.S. steel strike. The goal of 23-million tons by 
65 seems a sure bet. 


To understand what really is going on you have to drop in at the 
Bank of France or at the Treasury. Here you get this sort of briefing: 
Certainly private consumption is sluggish. But, Monsieur, remember 
the objective of our economic reform program—to curtail consump- 
tion, channel more output into exports, get the franc on a solid footing. 


All three of these objectives have—“plus ou moins”—been achieved. 
For the first time since the early 1950s, the economy is stable. The 
franc is respected on international money markets. Exports have 
jumped all along the line. Domestic consumption remains stable. 


The crux of the matter, of course, is that it is no longer enough 
in Western Europe to have a “stable” economy. You also have to keep 
expanding. France, as a major member of the Common Market, 
cannot content itself with a gross national product increase of 2% 
or so when West Germany and Italy, for example, turn in more 
impressive performances. 


Industrial output this year should be above the 3.5% rise turned 
in during 1958 and 1959—but not by very much. The government 
is now pushing for an annual expansion of industrial production 
of 7%. To get this rate, France must press for more exports, and 
at the same time sell much harder at home. (Should the refrigerator 
man be so gloomy when less than 20% of French homes have one?) 


And what about politics? De Gaulle’s Fifth Republic has pushed 
through an economic program that would have doomed any parlia- 
mentary government under the Fourth Republic. Yet few businessmen 
would deny France is paying a price for this authoritarian performance. 


De Gaulle’s ambitions to equip France with independent nuclear 
military power, for example, is taking an ever-increasing slice of the 
investment budget. Already, France lays out considerably more for 
defense than do its major Common Market partners. 


Here, of course, you uncover the real question in Gaullist France 
today. Can France expand its industrial plant to keep pace with 
its partners and competitors, and at the same time finance de Gaulle’s 
military and political ambitions? Most Bank of France offiicals, in 
private, will tell you it just cannot be done. Not, at any rate, as 
long as the Algerian war grinds on. The coming six months may 
show who is right, de Gaulle or his bankers. 


Enter the “OPEC” 


A major overhaul of world pe- 
troleum production and pricing may 
result from the mid-September con- 
ference of the five main exporting 
countries held in Baghdad. To this 
end, the formation of an “Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries” (OPEC) was announced, with 
Venezuela, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, and 
Saudi Arabia as the founding mem- 
bers. 

OPEC already has been hailed 
in some quarters as the framework 
for a powerful cartel—something 
the consumers and the industry it- 
self cannot ignore. For it would 
control at the start some 85% of 
the petroleum moving in interna- 
tional trade. 

The Saudis and Venezuelans pro- 
pose a new world oil price structure, 
based on regulation of production. 
They would market at grad- 
uated delivered prices, just under- 
bidding the cost of competitive fuels. 
The proposals also would probably 
mean, in effect, that the oil com- 
panies would make more of their 
profits on crude (though paying 
more in royalties) and less on re- 
fining and distribution. 

The difficulties of making any 
proration scheme work are obvious: 
The new resources in Africa are be- 
ing developed rapidly; many inde- 
pendent companies are already in 
the field; Russian oil exports are 
growing fast. Yet the oil price 
structure that has carried the indus- 
try through the great expansion of 
the last 25 years has virtually 
broken down. Something new will 
have to take its place during the 
era of surpluses now at hand. This 
is becoming more and more obvi- 
ous since the consuming countries 
are just not paying the posted prices. 
And in Europe and Asia, they are 
increasingly calling the tune. 

One immediate result of the con- 
ference is likely, however: The oil 
companies have been warned not to 
change prices without prior con- 
sultation. 
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Allis-Chaimers’ powerful HD-21 cradies pipe for 
cleaning and priming work prior to “doping” and 
wrapping operations. 





MILE AFTER MILE... 
Allis-Chalmers HD-21’s Deliver 
Steady Pipeline-Laying Performance 


In hot, dry desert areas; in wet, muddy swamplands; through tangled jungles 
or across mountains, Allis-Chalmers HD-21 side-boom crawler tractors deliver 
steady, dependable pipeline performance. This same reliability is characteris- 
tic, too, of Allis-Chalmers’ 99-hp HD-11 and 150-hp HD-16 side-boom tractors. 

Unequalled smoothness and accurate control make Allis-Chalmers HD-21’s 
preferred for work on all-size jobs — 18, 24, 30-inch (46, 61, 76-centimeter) 
or even the mammoth “super-inch” pipelines. 

Cradling pipe during cleaning and priming or “doping” and wrapping, calls 
for sure, accurate handling. Oversize brakes on the HD-21 assure complete 
boom safety at all times. 

During pipe-lowering operations the HD-21 with extendable counterweights 
can boom way out, stay well away from the ditch . . . to avoid cave-ins. 

For complete information on Allis-Chalmers crawler tractors, consult the 
Allis-Chalmers Construction Machinery Distributor in your area, or write us. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL, Department MD1160, Milwaukee 1, U.S.A 


(AC) BUILDERS OF MACHINERY SINCE 1847 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 


225 net engine hp 

81,000 |b (36,800 Kg) 
with full set of 
counterweights 

Lifting Capacity: 127,000 
Ib (57,600 Kg) at 4-ft 
(1.2 m) overhang. 


SERVING THE WORLD IN MANUFACTURING « ELECTRIC 


POWER * CONSTRUCTION + MINING « AGRICULTURE * PUBLIC WORKS + NUCLEAR POWER «+ BASIC RESEARCH 





Six miles down...six tons pressure per square inch 


...@ Rolex Oyster on the OUTSIDE of the 


a] 


bathyscaph “Trieste”’! 


Or THE 23RD OF JANUARY last two scientists, 
squeezed together in the narrow cabin of the bathy- 
scaph “Trieste,” went down to the bottom of the 
deepest ocean chasm known to man—the Marianas 
Trench, near Guam, in the Pacific Ocean. 

In four hours and 43 minutes they reached the sea 
bed, exactly 35,798 feet down. For a full 20 minutes 
they stayed on the ocean floor in their tiny cabin, which 
was exposed to a pressure of between six and seven tons 
per square inch. The return trip to the surface took 
three hours and 32 minutes and during the whole trip 
—8 hours 35 minutes—the two explorers carried out 
all the observations that they had planned. 

On the outside of the bathyscaph, protected by a 
specially made watch-case, was an ordinary ROLEX 
wrist-chronometer movement. It withstood the same 
tests as the bathyscaph itself and as a result the follow- 
ing telegram arrived in Geneva on Monday, the 25th 
of January: 

“Glad to report your watch as accurate at 11,000 
metres (6.8 miles) as on land—best wishes Jacques 
Piccard.” 

Were it not worthy of a museum (it is now in the 
Smithsonian Institute, United States National Museum, 
Washington 25, D.C.) the chronometer could be worn 
on the wrist—trelatively speaking its case is small 
enough. The tests the chronometer underwent were not 
attempted for any commercial purpose; it was merely 
anticipated that they would provide additional proof 
of the excellence of Rolex Oysters’ waterproof qualities, 
and this they did in no uncertain manner. 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (Founder H. Wilsdorf{), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND ; I GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1; THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ; THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED, VICTORY BUILDING, TORONTO 
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@ THE EDITORS’ PAGE 





Wuar with all the United Nations comings and goings, desk- 
pounding, and political hurly-burly here in New York, it 
has been difficult to keep one’s attention on the less spec- 
tacular but very important business of international busi- 
ness. Indeed, we were so bemused one morning by the 
prospect of having tea later in the day with Marshall Tito 
that we almost failed to note two items that spilled from the 
pile of editorial mail. 

One was a letter from a British reader, Mr. C. R. Schreiber. 
Did we know, asked Mr. Schreiber, that for all the talk 
about reducing trade barriers between his country and ours 
the duty on balls for ball-point pens coming into the U.S.A. 
is 60 cents per dozen, plus 34%? And that this in fact 
amounts to 116 times their value, or 4000%? Perhaps, Mr. 
Schreiber concluded, the tariff negotiations at Geneva can 
do something about it. 

The second item was a newspaper clipping expressing fears 
that these Geneva sessions, far from reducing barriers 
during the long negotiations just begun, might actually 
result in raising some. Seems there is a complex argument 
over the European Economic Community’s new external 
tariffs—and whether or not they are bound against further 
rises under the General Agreement on Tariffs & Trade. 

Bound or un-bound, a 4000% tariff on ball-point pen balls 
is, in this enlightened age, horrifying. We can imagine no 
excuse for it—and regretfully admit that other such anach- 
ronisms are probably rooted in the tangled thicket of U.S. 
trade regulations. But we would suggest to Mr. Schreiber 
that such things exist in many trading nations, his own 
included. And we submit that they would not be unless 
businessmen put them there, and kept them there. 

If pen-ball tariffs are important to Mr. Schreiber and his 
colleagues, think how many persons are affected by lead and 
zine quotas, the almost absurd taxes and duties some nations 
maintain on coffee, the restrictions against manufactured 
goods from developing countries, the blatant discriminations 
against a single nation (Japan is the embarrassing case in 
point). And so on. 

The fact is that today’s world can no longer afford such 
barriers. More exports mean more imports, which means 
more trade—which, in turn, means higher living standards. 
This is the crucial issue. You can hear it in the talk at the 
U.N., you can see it in the new faces there this autumn. 

Anything that discourages trade (even pen-ball barriers) 
discourages growth. This is why the debates in Geneva, no 
less than those at the United Nations, are important, and 
deserve the most sympathetic attention of businessmen, as 
well as of business editors. 


The Etitore 
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...is our business. Did you ever 
enter a room and start talking 
without first finding out who 
was in the room, and what their 
interests are? Not very often! It 
is hard to know what to say 
when you do not know who is 
listening. 


It is much the same with the 
editors of this publication. To 
write about subjects that are 
meaningful to each reader, an 
editor must know the reader. At 
the very least, he must know 
the kind of business a reader is 
in, where the business is locat- 
ed, and the reader’s function in 
that business. This is why you 
were asked to provide us with 
this information when you sub- 
scribed to INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT DIGEST. 


Thoughtful advertisers also 
want to know who they are 
talking to, so they can explain 
their product or service in 
meaningful terms. To help ad- 
vertisers, the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations Inc. carefully 
checks our files for the informa- 
tion you have supplied us 
about yourself. This independ- 
ent organization makes sure 
that what we say about our 
readers is true. Then the “ABC”’ 
issues an audited circulation 
stetement for use by anyone 
who is interested —such as our 
editors and our advertisers. 


The ABC symbol displayed 
above, and on the Contents 
page of every issue of INTERNA- 
TIONAL MANAGEMENT, is a 
guarantee that this publication 
is constantly striving to serve 
your best interests. 


McGraw-Hill International Corp. 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 














Rain beating down, mud flying high ...sun blazing, dust choking—Thames Traders never give in. 


Honest-to-goodness hard workers. Safe. Reliable. Tough as they come! Built for long hauls, heavy 
loads ...to cart and carry and come back for more—in conditions as rough as you and the weather like to 
make them! Watch them at work. Massively powerful. Watch their expense sheet. Gratifyingly short. See 
very quickly how profitably Traders could work for you: then see your nearest Ford Dealer. He’s your man! 


G.V.W.’s from 8,720 ibs (3,955 kg) to 23,600 Ibs (10,705 kg) G.C.W. 33,600 Ibs (15,240 kg) diesel or petrol throughout the entire range 


THAMES 
TRADERS 


BE FIRST ON THE ROAD WITH FORD OF BRITAIN 
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Engineers at Thompson Products Michigan Divi- 
sion of Thompson RamoWooldridge, Inc. recently 
changed from gas-fired furnaces to fully automatic 
TOCCO. Application: heating for forging of 
automotive tie rods. Result: a substantial reduc- 
tion in direct labor costs, saving thousands of 
dollars a year on this heating for forging opera- 
tion. Annual savings actually amortize the cost of 
the TOCCO installation in about one year. 


The automotive tie rod shown here is only one 
of over 500 parts heated for forging in 
Thompson's new, modern forge plant. Every one 
of these parts is heated with TOCCO equipment. 

If your manufacturing operations require heat- 
ing for forging, heat treating, brazing, soldering 
or melting, it will pay you to investigate TOCCO 
as a sound method of increasing production and 
lowering costs. 
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‘i Heating Costs 


ACRE py mp, « 


“ TocCo 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


Mail Coupon Today — NEW FREE Bulletin 

The Ohie Crankshaft Co. + Dept. JJ-11 Cleveland 5, Ohie 

Please send copy of "Typical Results of TOCCO Induction Heating 
for Forging and Forming”. 
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Air Trac®... Ain Grac®. Ave Mhae®.. Air Crac’... 


. .- wherever there is hard rock to move, you 
are sure to hear the name Gardner-Denver 
“Air Trac.”” Among construction men—at a 
hydroelectric plant in Australia, a seaway in 
Canada, a highway in Costa Rica or a dam 
in Italy—‘‘Air Trac” is the most respected 
name for crawler-mounted rock drills. Ex- 


a) 


Since 8S 


perts in other fields as well, mining, petroleum 
and industrial, depend upon the reliable prod- 
uct performance and ready service of this 
century-old company. 

Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and local service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENWER 


Gardner-Denver International Division + Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
and 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Making 
insects 
behave 


Today's progressive farmer knows a maximum harvest demands the best 
protection for his crops from destructive pests and insects. Extensive 
research by UNION CARBIDE scientists developed Sevin Insecticide to 
provide effective control of a wide variety of crop and livestock enemies. 

Because its chemical action attacks insects in a new way, SEVIN Insecti- 
cide is very effective even against those which have built up resistance 
to commonly used insecticides. UNION CARBIDE research made SEVIN 
safer to handle than many other insecticides, while extending the useful- 
ness of each application. Also, expensive combinations of insecticides are 
no longer needed because SEvIN successfully checks a wide range of 
insects that attack fruits, vegetables and livestock. Throughout the world, 
it is rapidly becoming one of the greatest enemies of insects. 

Sevin is but one of many products for agriculture developed by 
UNION CARBIDE scientists. And agriculture is only one area in which 
UNION CARBIDE research, development and services has expanded the 
frontiers of technical knowledge. Through constant inquiry into unknown 
regions of chemistry, physics, metallurgy and nuclear energy, UNION 
CARBIDE constantly strives to provide industry with better and more 
useful carbons, chemicals, metals, plastics and nuclear products. 

For further information and details on SEViN Insecticide ask for book- 
let IMD-11. Information on other UNION CARBIDE products and processes 
is also available by requesting booklet IMD-11-1. Write to UNION CarBib! 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. Cable Address: 
UNICARBIDE, New York. 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BELGIUM: Cobenam S. A. 
BRAZIL: National Carbon do Brasil S. A 

Union Carbide do Brasil S. A 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: Union Carbide Asia Limited 
INDIA: Union Carbide india Limited 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

S.p.A. Celene 

MEXICO: Bakelite de Mexico, S.A 

Electrodos Nacionales, S. A 

National Carbon Eveready, S. A 
NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Company (Pakistan) Ltd 
PHILIPPINES: National Carbon Philippines Inc 

Maria Cristina Chemical industries, Ltd 

PUERTO RICO: Union Carbide Caribe inc. 
SINGAPORE: Nationa! Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited 

British Acheson Electrodes Ltd. 

Union Carbide Limited 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Union Carbide Europa S. A, 


UNION 
CARBIDE 

































































Caress... 


Caress of a hand in a linen glove on the smooth 
skin of a Dauphine. Caress of a technician whose 
skilled fingers control the perfect polishing 
of the steel; caress whose sure discernment 
guarantees the quality of the color coat that 
will cover the steel. Likewise, at every other 
stage in the manufacture of the Dauphine, 








other men, as expert as this one, verify what 
high-precision machines have accurately made. 
At. Flins, famed industrial center, man always 
has the last word, the last look. He adds to 
the quality of a car that human assurance so 
appreciated by both those who make the car 
and those who drive it. 


Renault's factories at Flins, the most fully automatic in the world, produce one Dauphine 
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RT 111.11 A 


y 18 seconds 
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Mao Tse-tung, wily boss of Communist 
China, sees himself as revolutionary 
heir to Lenin and Stalin. The world, 
as well as Mr. Khrushchev, faces a... 


Reckoning with Asia's Red Colossus 


THE SHADOW of the absent Mao 
Tse-tung, ruler of Communism’s 
second-ranking power, claimant to 
the mantle of Communist leader- 
ship, looms over the United Nations 
deliberations in New York. Each 
delegate, whatever his politics, 
knows well that sooner or later his 
nation will have to reckon with the 
power being forged in China. 

The Chinese are in the midst of 
the mightiest collective human ef- 
fort in history, merging the labors 
of hundreds of millions of persons. 
Despite the strains and the failures 
of the past few years, China’s 
“Great Leap Forward” to indus- 
trialization continues unabated. 

e Astounding—Within the Com- 
munist bloc, China is becoming a 
more important economic factor. 
Its industrial output has grown at 
an astounding 23° yearly during 
the past decade, say conservative 
Western observers. By 1965, its in- 
dustrial production may reach 25% 
of the U.S.S.R.’s, compared to less 
than 10% in 1950. 

No one knows this better than 
Mr. Khrushchev. As he cavorted 
about the U.N. in September, many 
saw in his performance the com- 
pulsions of the sharpening struggle 
with Peking. They speculated that 
Khrushchev has embarked on a 
bold gamble to increase his prestige 
and support within the Communist 
bloc and among the Afro-Asian 
nations—at the expense of China. 

¢Isolation—For many months, 
the Soviet-Chinese debate has been 
carried on openly—filling many 


pages in the Communist as well as 
in the Western press. And it has 
become more than a verbal ex- 
change about “master-Leninism”, 
“modern revisionism”, and “peace- 
ful coexistence.” Moscow has been 
actively working to isolate Peking 
politically (the Chinese are hardly 
impressed because Khrus)ichev 
gives lip service to their demand 
for a U.N. seat), and has been cut- 
ting back Soviet financial and tech- 
nical aid to Red China. 

Khrushchev and Mao were sched- 
uled to meet last month (after 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT went 
to press). Some of the cracks in 
the alliance may appear to be 
patched over. But it is clear that 
a real power struggle, not merely 
an ideological exercise, is in train. 
The rift is deep—so deep that some 
very highly-placed Western offi- 
cials, who only a few months ago 
discounted it, have come to believe 
that a real break, Tito-like, is pos- 
sible. 

At the root of the problem are 
radical differences between present 
Soviet and Chinese interests. 

eSoviet motive—The Soviet 
Union is a relatively underpopu- 
lated nation with—by Chinese 
standards—an affluent and con- 
tented people. Soviet leaders feel 
no pressure for territorial expan- 
sion as such. As possessors of a 
formidable nuclear armory they 
know very well that war would not 
only kill millions, but would destroy 
their own hard-won economic gains. 

Mr. Khrushchev believes that 
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“peaceful coexistence” is the only 
realistic policy in a nuclear age. 
Given peace he can spread Com- 
munism by working through the 
“bourgeois nationalist” leaders of 
the new nations, building up the 
U.S.S.R.’s economic capability all 
the while. This seems far sounder 
—and safer—than promoting vio- 
lent Communist-led revolutions. 

¢ Chinese view—By contrast, the 
Chinese seem to believe in violent 
revolution. They have few restrain- 
ing diplomatic ties, and nurse a 
burning grudge against the U.S.A. 
over Taiwan. Mao Tse-tung needs 
territory for a population of 670- 
million, growing 24% yearly. He 
needs a “foreign devil” to frighten 
his people into the disciplined ef- 
fort required in the Great Leap. 
Having no nuclear weapons, he 
may not fully understand their de- 
structiveness (though some Chinese 
have been reported as ready to ac- 
cept 300-million dead if it means 
the triumph of Communism). 

According to some reports, Mao 
has become like Stalin. He is said 
to despise Khrushchev—as an up- 
start and a vulgar clown while he, 
Mao, is the brilliant theoretician 
who brought 600-million people into 
the Communist fold and is welding 
them into a unified, powerful na- 
tion where none existed before. 

e Leap?—How fast this process 
is moving is hard to evaluate. Some 
of the enormous production gains 
reported from China have been 
scaled down—by the Chinese them- 
selves. Still, most outside observers 
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Red China’s Industrial Surge 
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guess that the Chinese are showing 
increases in gross national product 
of as much as 6% to 8% yearly, 
and a much higher percentage 
growth in industrial output (chart, 
above). Growth is much less in 
human terms—rising population 
leaves little room for per capita 
gain. But this worries Peking 
hardly at all. The aim is to build 
heavy industry, not enhance living 
standards. 

The Chinese government has 
sweated capital out of the masses 
at a fantastic rate. Progressively 
larger shares of national product— 
ranging above 20%—are going into 
domestic investment. That is a 
record few highly-developed lands 
can match; for an underdeveloped 
country, it is awesome. 

¢Sober—Steel, pig iron, coal, 
cement production are rolling up 
big gains. And instead of propa- 
gandizing “backyard blast fur- 
naces” as they did two years ago, 
the Chinese are talking more 
soberly about technical innovations, 
automation, better management. 
Agriculture lags—but the Chinese 
seem to be having more success 
than the Russians ever did in per- 
suading the peasant to work. 

China is at least a generation 
away from becoming the tremend- 
ously powerful nation “with a high 
degree of socialist industrializa- 
tion” that Peking talks of. It is 
far from self-sufficient—yet. And 
while there is disagreement on just 
how important Soviet-East Euro- 
pean assistance has been, a com- 
plete break with other Communist 
nations would slow China’s prog- 
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ress. But progress would not cease. 
For one thing, China might become 
a larger—though scarcely less er- 
ratic—market for non-Communist 
suppliers. 

¢ World view—The predominant 
view in Western capitals is that 
neither the Chinese nor the Rus- 
sians believe they can afford to 
break their alliance. They may be 
able to avoid a break, certainly over 
the near-term future. 

For the rest of the world, a 
Soviet-Chinese split holds dangers 
as well as advantages. A break 
would destroy the monolithic facade 
that contributes so much to Com- 
munism’s intimidating image. Vari- 
ous possibilities to play one oft 
against the other might appear. 
The Soviets might be so alarmed by 
the specter of the hostile dragon to 
the East as to feel obliged to make 
some real Cold War concessions. 

Dangers are harder to assess. 
The Soviets are widely believed to 
have exercised a restraining in- 
fluence on Peking’s military adven- 
tures. Khrushchev might feel 
forced to compete even more vigor- 
ously with China in aggressiveness. 
A China pitted against both the 
West and Moscow might become 
more virulent. 

Finally, isolation of China from 
the Communist fold might leave 
Mr. Khrushchev open to grave 
charges of mismanagement, threat- 
ening his own leadership—and the 
relative political stability of the 
U.S.S.R. (Business Week, Sept24, 
p27; Septi7,p161; Chemical Week, 
Sept10,p71; The Economist, Aug27, 
p781; Aug13,p622) 


R, for Imports: 
Total Selling 


MARKETING, like Olympic men’s 
track and field, is supposed to be 
an American specialty. Comes now 
a well-known expert who suggests 
that many foreign businessmen 
selling in the U.S. market may be 
beating the Yankees at their own 
game—marketing. 

The expert is James A. Hagler, 
executive director of the Interna- 
tional Marketing Institute at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts (IMD— 
Oct.). In the Harvard Business Re- 
view for September-October, he re- 
ports on a study he made to find 
out how vigorously American mar- 
keting executives were responding 
to the challenge of imports at home, 
as well as to the competition Euro- 
peans and Japanese are offering in 
third markets. 

¢Question—Professor Hagle: 
sent questionnaires to the chief 
sales executives of 300 U.S. com- 
panies facing foreign competition. 
The questions were aimed at find- 
ing out what use they were making 
of the marketing tools at their dis- 
posal. 

The strong (45% of 
those queried) did not reveal any 
startling marketing “short cuts” or 
panaceas being developed to meet 
foreign competition. The study in- 
dicated that Americans are gener- 
ally relying on those specific mar- 
keting tools that can be sharpened 
most easily, rather than strength- 
ening their entire approach to sell- 
ing—the “marketing mix.” Hagler 
comments: 

—Most executives seem to place 
greatest emphasis on stronger per- 
sonal selling. In doing so they over- 
look the complete selling process by 
failing to give equal emphasis to 
display, packaging, advertising. 
(Hagler notes a “rather lethargic” 
approach to advertising as a mar- 
keting weapon. ) 

—Product planning and market- 
ing research may have been defi- 
cient. Prof. Hagler says: “It ap- 
pears that foreign imports have 
had success, not merely because of 
price, but because foreign products 
have filled certain consumer needs 
that American companies should 
have been aware of but were not.” 
He is surprised to discover that 


response 
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business is only beginning to place 
greater emphasis on market re- 
search and planning. 

—When most executives report 
the success of imports to be due to 
lower prices, the assumption seems 
to be that all products have price as 
a common denominator—that a 
small Morris car competes with a 
Cadillac on price, primarily. And 
while they are using price as the 
reason for their difficulties, they 
admit their greatest competitive 
weapon is service. Hence, the alert 
domestic companies are placing an 
increased emphasis on customer 
services. 

¢ Lessons—Despite these reser- 
vations, Hagler finds evidence that 
American marketing men are re- 
learning their lessons. And his re- 
spondents stressed that foreign 
competition is hardly the only—or 
the primary—reason. Said one 
executive: “American marketing 
philosophies, policies, and practices 
were in great need of complete 
overhaul before foreign competi- 
tion made its devastating debut. 
Now, with an exceptionally price- 
conscious consumer, we are all 
forced to tone up our flabby mar- 
keting muscles, intensify our ef- 
forts to get out ahead of the com- 
petition, reduce the fat.” 

Certainly the present slow-down 
in U.S. business, and the outlook 
for still sharper competition in the 
1960s, acts as a catalyst, forcing 
businessmen to take a hard look at 
their selling. Hagler is hopeful that 
the reassessment will not be too 
painful—many of the top execu- 
tives involved in the problem today 
were indoctrinated in the “rather 
tough selling school” of the 1930s. 

eLight—Hagler reports that 
more light will be shed on market- 
ing problems arising from interna- 
tional competition by some new 
studies now going on. For one 
thing, research efforts indicate that 
the failure of Americans to keep 
pace may stem from the tendency 
of U.S. industries to show a rigid 
over-concern with their traditional 
domestic competitors and an un- 
willingness to take risks to meet 
either domestic or overseas com- 
petition. Unless management gets 
busy fast, warns Hagler, the 
“struggle against imports might 
well be a series of desultory com- 
pany skirmishes rather than a full- 
scale engagement.” @ 


IDB's Great Expectations 


Thanks to the “Act of Bogota,” 
the Inter-American Bank has a 
big job to do. 


AN INSTITUTION that seemed to 
start life as a doubtful political 
concession opened for business last 
month amid great expectations. 
For the change of atmosphere, the 
new Inter-American Development 
Bank (IDB) can thank the “Act of 
Bogota.” 

Before the September meeting of 
the American nations in the Colom- 
bian capital, many international 
financial observers considered IDB 
a relatively unnecessary “little 
World Bank,” grudgingly agreed to 
by Washington to appease Latin 
Americans. Then, at Bogota, the 
U.S.A. committed itself to a sweep- 
ing economic aid program, and the 
Latin American nations pledged 
themselves to a massive cooperative 
attack on poverty. The fledgling 
IDB and its president, Felipe 
Herrera (picture), were charged 
with leading the assault. 

e Skills—Herrera, a 38-year-old 
Chilean, is convinced IDB can win 
an important place for itself in the 
complex business of development 
banking. He knows something of 
it—as a former minister in the 
Chilean government, as a central 
bank director, as a representative 
to the World Bank and Fund. 
Around Washington, no less than at 
home, he is considered a sound 
banker and an able politician, skills 
he will need in abundance at IDB. 

IDB was originally capitalized 
at $850-million for its “hard,” bank- 
able lending a la World Bank, plus 
$150-million for “soft” loans in 
local currencies, similar to the job 
assigned to the World Bank’s new 
International Development Assn. 
Herrera hopes IDB will make its 
first loan from its own resources 
before February. 

Meanwhile, at Bogota, IDB got 
the task of administering the 
U.S.A.’s new fund for Latin Ameri- 
can “social” development. This fund 
will start off with $500-million, and 
is the dramatic development for 
IDB—giving it great potential 
influence 

¢ Social—Priorities for “social” 
projects have not yet been selected, 
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Felipe Herrera 


and the first loan is probably a year 
away (for one thing, the US. 
Congress will not actually advance 
the money until next year. 

Meanwhile, Herrera and his staff 
are thinking along lines of a pilot 
project, say, in rural housing that 
will serve as a model for attracting 
local and foreign private mortgage 
financing; a drinking water sys- 
tem; a rural clinic, a school. IDB 
will handle the fund on a revolving 
basis ;—long-term, low-interest dol- 
lar loans will be repaid in local cur- 
rencies which in turn will be lent 
again. 

IDB control will be in Latin 
American hands, Though there is 
little doubt that Washington would 
exert pressure if it thought the 
money was being ill-spent, the U.S. 
wants to stand aside as much as 
possible. Further, the U.S. hopes 
IDB will be able to guide U.S. 
government agencies such as the 
Export-Import Bank in their direct 
lending to Latin American indus- 
trial projects, which is supposed to 
rise substantially. Some expect a 
growing advisory role for the IDB 
in such controversial matters as 
regional trade schemes, commodity 
prices, U.S. imports. 

All this could place IDB in the 
midst of uncomfortable _inter- 
American quarrels. Felipe Herrera 
expects the IDB will face its share 
of disagreements, though he insists 
the Bank is not a policy-making, po- 
litical organism. But he admits that 
if IDB wins confidence by its han- 
dling of the social fund, it could 
have an important influence on busi- 
ness and economic development in 
the Western Hemisphere. @ 





GERMANY 


he Free World’s second economic power 


~ 


Will the Dynamo Falter— 


For over three years, Morrie Helitzer, McGraw-Hill’s 
chief correspondent in Bonn, watched West Germany 
surge to a position of strength and prestige. Just 
returned to the U.S.A. to accept a fellowship for ad- 
vanced studies in world affairs, he brings with him 
this special report for the readers of INTERNA- 
TIONAL MANAGEMENT. 


0 THE LONG-TIME foreign resident, the commuting 

businessman, and the freshly-arrived visitor alike, 
the Federal Republic of Germany in autumn 1960 has 
the look, feel, and smell of power. Fifteen years after 
World War II, West Germany—by most yardsticks in 
use today—has become the mightiest economic force 
in the West after the U.S.A. 

For those who demand statistical proof, West Ger- 
many’s steady climb past the United Kingdom in 
exports, central bank reserves, steel and automotive 
production presents unblinkable evidence. Physical 
confirmation is everywhere: in the old strongholds of 
the Ruhr, the automotive centers, the chemical and 
electrical equipment plants; in the burgeoning net- 
work of highways, power lines, pipelines and refiner- 
ies; even in the shipbuilding cities of Hamburg, 
Bremen, Luebeck and Kiel, where the boom is less 
sturdy. Wages are rising, hours are falling, and econo- 
mists are graphing productivity against costs, costs 
against population growth, and wondering just how 
the boom will hold together. 

As production mounts, the German worker and 
white-collar employee are undergoing external trans- 
formations. The motor-bike or scooter he traded for 
a baby car a few years ago now is being replaced by 
a Volkswagen-class auto; washing machines, TV sets 
and refrigerators now cram apartments; and wander- 
lust Germans are spending more for holidays outside 
the country than visiting tourists bring in. 

At a political level, the evolution has gone far 
enough to force the Social Democrats Party (SPD) to 
forsake its nationalization and socialization programs 
and shift unmistakably nearer Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer’s middle-of-the-road Christian Democrats. 
And the SPD has underlined its anti-Communist posi- 
tion by formal support of NATO and selection of 
Willy Brandt, West Berlin’s fighting mayor, as its 
candidate for chancellor. 


HE PARADOX of West German success has been its 
achievement on a territory little more than half that 
of Hitler’s Third Reich and inhabited by three-quarters 
the population of all-Germany in 1937. The problem 
today is not the lebensrawm for which Hitler thundered 
but finding more hands to run the mills and factories. 
What does it mean? Where is it going? “Frankly, 


I can’t explain the operation of the German economy,” 
said a Swedish trade expert at lunch not long ago. 
“We've heard about the self-discipline of German trade 
unions, but now their wages are among the highest 
in Europe. Hard work and efficiency are bywords, but 
I’ve seen the line of Volkswagen start and stop in a 
way that would never be tolerated at Volvo.” 

“Rigid fiscal policies,” the British complain. Why 
isn’t Germany a better creditor? Why doesn’t she raise 
the value of the Deutschemark? Occasionally the 
Americans add a word: Aware of how their massive 
postwar assistance triggered Germany’s recovery a 
decade ago, they question the paltry development aid 
Bonn now offers to others. But the fact is that, quite 
apart from the German self-righteousness in defend- 
ing the taut ship that they run, their manufacturers 
in most cases are able to satisfy both home and foreign 
demand to a fuller degree than their British counter- 
parts. 

But German private investment abroad is respect- 
able in size and growing, and sooner or later, govern- 
ment aid will move also. Furthermore, the obverse side 
of increased German capital export is increased Ger- 
man competition. There is even an unvoiced suspicion 
that if the Germans increase the value of the D-mark— 
highly improbable at this stage—they will eventually 
turn this to an advantage as well. 

Even Germans are not fully aware of how far their 
country has come since 1945. They tend to talk about 
Germany as being “small’’, in comparison with wealthy 
U.S.A. Part of this is hypocrisy. Another part is the 
fruit of a deliberate policy of official modesty: sotto 
voce in world affairs, in exchange for political- and 
economic sovereignty. 


HE MAN RESPONSIBLE for the ground-line of Ger- 

many’s new international policy is Konrad Adenauer, 
already 73 when he became the Federal Republic’s first 
chancellor in 1949. From a combination of political 
instinct and personal persuasion, Adenauer chose as 
the cornerstones of his nation’s foreign relations un- 
swerving alliance with the U.S. and friendship and 
cooperation with France. 

Both have paid off handsomely. The U.S.-NATO 
alliance may have saved West Germany from being 
bludgeoned or subverted into the Communist camp in 
the early 1950s. The rapprochement with France may 
prove the basis for a future United States of Europe. 

Adenauer’s firm government hand and the rapid 
progress of the Common Market place West German 
economic strength today in a different perspective than 
it might be were it undilutedly nationalistic in outlook. 
Within a community of 165-million people with a Gross 
National Product of $170,000-million, Germany’s popu- 
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or Surge Ahead? 


lation of 52-million and estimated GNP of $61,000- 
million appears formidable without being alarming. 
At the same time, expected production in 1960 of 2-mil- 
lion automotive units, 35-million tons of steel—plus 
anticipated exports of over $11,000-million—spells first 
place economically within the Community of Six, not 
second to France. 

West German’s leading business figures today are 
a mixed lot. At the top are the old standard-bearers: 
Krupp, Siemens and Flick. But of the trio only old 
Friedrich Flick is the personal mastermind of a multi- 
industry empire. Both Alfried Krupp and Dr. Ernst 
von Siemens are more figurehead than king in their 
respective realms of heavy engineering equipment and 
electro-technical machinery. In Krupp’s case, the 
power-wielder is Berthold Beitz, the most notable 
member of the non-owner, super-manager class that 
has sprung up since the war. 

Among newer men in other leading firms, both the 
self-made “ingpins and managers are in evidence. Max 
Grundig built his booming electronics firm from a 
bicycle repair shop in southern Germany. Willy 
Schlieker parlayed his wartime experience as a “boy 
wonder armaments czar’ into the most modern ship- 
building firm in the country. Hans Guenther Sohl, 
directing Thyssen steel, and Hans Boden, president of 
Allgemeine Elektricitaets Werke (AEG), both belong 
to Beitz’s class. Neither individually nor collectively 
do these men appear bent on creating an economic 
colossus dedicated to political-military adventure. 


ET A RESTIVENESS is apparent in the land. Chancellor 

Adenauer voiced one facet of it when he reminded 
the Germans last year that they still had a “price to 
pay” for World War II. Ludwig Erhard, whose very 
name and face conjures up recovery and good living, 
expressed concern not long ago about German preoccu- 
pation with material well-being alone. And Carlo 
Schmidt, the intellectual leader of the Social Demo- 
crats, but respected as well by the CDU, has worried 
aloud about the vitality of the new German democratic 
roots, irrespective of party. 

Why this subterranean uneasiness should exist is 
moot. Some feel it stems from the very rapidity of 
German recuperation. If a thoroughly defeated nation 
like Germany could marshall exhausted energies and 
break into full gallop with scarcely a missed stride, 
then its mainspring of national! strength must be very 
powerful indeed, and who can tell where it may be 
directed in the future. 

The U.S. businessman appears to be less laudatory 
of West Germany today than he was when the “Ger- 
man miracle” was in full bloom. It may be that he has 
just run out of bouquets, or that he is less generous 
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now that the German is a tough competitor. But more 
than one American visitor, returning to the country 
after three or four years absence, claims he finds cocki- 
ness and condescension now a part of German sym- 
pathy for U.S. economic and political difficulties. 

Despite their anti-Communism, West Germans do a 
brisk 6% to 7% of their trading with the Communist 
bloc, including unrecognized East Germany. Last 
spring Adenauer angrily rebuked industrialists for 
their beaming camaraderie with East German officials 
at the Leipzig Fair. More recently, Economic Minister 
Erhard invoked a “voluntary” ban on further West 
German participation at Leipzig as long as the East 
Germans continue restrictions on traffic to Berlin. 

In his continuing battle to prevent diplomatic recog- 
nition of East Germany, Adenauer’s strongest weapon 
has been economic. Guinea pulled back on an exchange 
of ambassadors with East Germany because of the 
assistance that Bonn could offer or withhold. 

Inevitably, developments in West Germany hinge on 
its elder statesman. “But Adenauer is 84,” say many. 
“If he dies tomorrow, who will succeed him?” 

The best guess is that if it is before the elections in 
September 1961, it will be Vice Chancellor Erhard. If 
it comes after the election, Adenauer would like it to 
be someone else. The chancellor’s principal objections 
to Erhard is his belief that he lacks political acumen. 
“It’s nonsense to claim that the old man dislikes 
Erhard,” a close Adenauer associate said recently. “If 
Adenauer didn’t like Erhard, they couldn’t have worked 
intimately together for 11 years.” 

The dark horse is 45-year-old Defense Minister 
Franz Josef Strauss, a Bavarian whose political canni- 
ness Adenauer thoroughly respects, but whose impul- 
siveness disquiets the old Rhinelander. A _ cabinet 
member for the past eight years, the longer Strauss 
continues without rocking the boat the more solid his 
prospects are likely to become. 


a INCALCULABLES are at work, largely outside the 
control of West Germany, when one tries te gage 
where the country is going in the next decade. First, 
there is the unknown of economic development in the 
West as a whole. A decisive surge ahead of the Soviet- 
Sino bloc would broaden and reinforce the stability of 


all non-Communist nations. Conversely, a major de- 
pression would invalidate most current prognoses. 

Secondly, there are the unpredictables of the 
Atlantic community. At its optimum, the coalescence 
of Britain, France, and Germany into a strong Euro- 
pean federation, inter-dependent with the U.S.A., 
would provide massive ballast for both West German 
and French democracy. On the other hand, a splinter- 
ing of Western energies, with the U.S. retreating 
behind a shield of ICBMs and cruising satellites, could 
result in a cave-in under Soviet pressure. 

At 84, Adenauer accepts the fact that he will prob- 
ably be working at his desk at the Palais Schaumburg 
one moment and dead the next. Because he is too old 
to indulge in long-range planning, his approach is 
pragmatic: The longer the alliances with the U.S. and 
NATO last, the closer Germany and France move 
toward an operating West European community, the 
better will be the chances for survival of democracy in 
West Germany when her hour of challenge comes. @ 
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Beverage Beans Swamp Markets 


THERE IS MORE to coffee and cocoa 
than a stimulating beverage, a tasty 
piece of chocolate. They represent 
worldwide industries, a significant 
segment of international trade, and 
a critical of foreign ex- 
change to some of the most impor- 
tant—and today most troubled— 
areas in the world, Latin America 
and Africa. 

The common economic 
for much of Latin America and 
newly-independent Africa can be 
measured in bags of coffee and kilos 
of cocoa. Continuing overproduc- 
tion of coffee in Latin America is 
compounded by rising output in 
Africa, creating tremendous pres- 
sure on governments to stabilize 
prices. Cocoa could pose a similar 
(though lesser) problem if world 
consumption does not keep pace 
with Ghana’s move to step up pro- 
duction sharply. 

The dilemma is a cruel one: Both 
Latin America and Africa feel they 
must sell—at a good price—more 
coffee and cocoa to spur the diversi- 
fication of their economies. 

¢ Long-term—What to do? Long- 
term solutions, not stop-gap price 
stabilization programs, are the ob- 
vious answer. How to find them 
now preoccupies trade officials in 
both producing and consuming 
nations. 


1. Coffee 


The work of the Coffee Study 
Group, 33 countries representing 
many of the producing and import- 
ing countries, is encouraging. Since 


source 


interest 
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its establishment two years ago in 
Washington, it has undertaken ex- 
haustive studies of the surplus 
problem. And within a few months, 
according to officials of the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau, sections 
of an important report will be re- 
leased. There are hints that pro- 
duction controls will be strongly 
recommended. 

¢ Still more—The chart (above, 
left) clearly illustrates the surplus 
problem. In the past few years, 
world exportable production has ex- 
ceeded imports by consuming 
countries by a considerable mar- 
gin. The 55-million bags predicted 
for the 1960-61 marketing year, 
and the still larger crop expected 
for 1961-62, could make matters 
even worse. Note how world im- 
ports now hover around 43-million 
bags, rise more slowly than produc- 
tion. The high duties and internal 
taxes on coffee in Europe are 
partly responsible (the retail price 
in West Germany is equivalent to 
$2.40 a pound, compared to $.70 in 
the U.S.A.). 

Latin Americans, who produce 
over 80% of the world’s crop, are 
especially worried about the carry- 
over problem. Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, and Nicaragua depend 
on coffee for more than 50% of 
their foreign exchange earnings. 
Some of the emerging African na- 
tions, too, worry about their rising 
stake in coffee trade. 

¢ ICA—To maintain price stabil- 
ity while the problems of surpluses 


and production controls are ham- 
mered out, the work of the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement (ICA) in 
maintaining export quotas among 
member countries is critically im- 
portant. At the end of September, 
this group — composed of Latin 
American nations, Portuguese 
African colonies, and franc zone na- 
tions in Africa—met in Washing- 
ington to renew the pact for an- 
other year. The talks were hailed 
as the most successful export con- 
trol negotiations to date. The main 
reason: wider African participa- 
tion. For the first time, the British 
African colonies of Uganda, Kenya, 
and Tanganyika formally joined 
ICA. As a result, 93% of world 
production now is under export 
control. (Ethiopia, ex-Belgian 
Congo, India, Indonesia, and Yemen 
still remain outside the pact.) 
The British undoubtedly agreed 
to join this year because of assur- 
ances that production controls 
would be seriously considered in 
196) on top of—or in place of- 
current export controls. The new 
African nations joined because 
the previous relative advantages 
they enjoyed in the world market 
may be disappearing. Why? As 
techniques for making “instant” 
or soluble coffee improve, the 
stronger African beans are find- 
ing more competition from Latin 
American grades. African sales 
last year illustrate this story: For 
the first time African producers 
experienced a greater price de- 
cline and larger relative surpluses 
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to improve price levels. 


than their Latin American com- a & 
petitors. To this end, Africans are 
setting up their own coffee group 








Il. Cocoa ae oe * 1 


In contrast to coffee, cocoa is pri- 
marily an African problem. As the 
chart shows, Ghana is the world’s 
largest producer, and cocoa ac- 
counts for 60% of its export in- 
come. Nigeria, the Cameroons, and 
the Ivory Coast Republic are other 
leading African producers. Latin 
American output is on a much 
smaller scale—except for Brazil. 

World production for 1960-61 
will come near last season’s mark 
of close to one-million long tons. 
Allowing for a much larger carry- 
over (about 365,000 long tons) and 
a slight dip in Brazilian output, 
total supplies may be 7% or 8% 
higher. 

«More sales—Rising consump- 
tion, however, may lessen concern 
about the “buoyancy of demand.” 
Gill & Duffus, Ltd., cocoa traders, 
foresees an increase in world con- 
sumption of between 5% and 10% 
over 1959-60, roughly on a par with unre ata 
projected production. - - — 





Still, large carryover stocks pre- 
sent a bearish element in the cocoa 
outlook. They could exert further Uy 
pressure on prices. Much depends 
on how much Ghana expands pro- The showroom and the warehouse above are good examples of how 


duction. Ghana’s Ministry of Agri- standardized Butler steel building components can be utilized to 


culture has launched a large tech- provide a wide variety of buildings quickly and economically. 
nical assistance and modernization 


program among its cocoa growers. Whether you want simple, furctional lines or a more distinctive 
In spite of the price pressure architectural treatment, you'll get more for your money using the 

that may build up, there is no inter- Butler Building System. 

national price stabilization effort 


> A Butler is the iowest-cost quality building you can buy. Features 
for cocoa along the lines of the 


atin cane. Seal: eal such as fast erection, easy expansion, effective lighting, weather- 
Nigeris have proposed such a plan, tightness, fire safety, and post-free interiors are inherent in Butler 
ond, fae tahd tefin atte Ghee buildings and at a low cost, considering the quality of construction. 
Nothing concrete has yet They are designed to withstand wind 

emerged. The experts say only a loads of hurricane force. 

sharp price decline would move 
Ghana into an agreement. They 
also maintain that Ghana’s stand 
will not necessarily be undermined 


Butler grain storage buildings are 
designed to withstand enormous bulk 
grain pressures. Tightly constructed, 

hey k ain clean, dry, bright. 
by successful Latin efforts to ob- a a we *y sages 

. ; . ST And, the total cost often is as little 
tain wider African participation in s 
ICA. The parties involved—as well as one-third the cost per bushel of 
as the products—are different. vertical structures. 

¢ East sales—-A way out for the 
Africans is larger sales to the Com- ome so BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
munist bloc. There are strong hints s International Sales Subsidiaries: 


that the Soviets and East Euro- Butler International Company + Butler Pan-America Company 

peans will buy more cocoa this year : 7518 East 13th Street, coma -r ~ U.S.A. 

—now that they have their politi- : 

cal sights on Africa. @ BUILDINGS + OIL EQUIPMENT + GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES 
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Tape Control Gives Tools Speed 


NUMERICAL CONTROL is moving 
rapidly into the machine shop. Un- 
til recently these highly sophisti- 
cated systems—which control ma- 
chine tools by tape and punched 
cards—were confined to the missile 
and aircraft industries. Now they 
are appearing in increasing num- 
bers in automotive and general 
utility shops. 

¢Emphasis on Controls—You 
saw evidence of the advances being 
made at trade shows recently held 
in both the U.S.A. and Europe. The 
biggest of them all was the $25- 
million Machine Tool Exhibition in 
Chicago—the first held by the U.S. 
industry since 1955—where 79 
numerical-controlled tools were part 
of the exhibit (photos). Held con- 
currently at Chicago were: the Pro- 
duction Engineering Show, featur- 
ing more numerical controls and 
thousands of tool accessories and 
supplies; and the International 
Machinery Show, which was de- 
voted largely to imports. 

Across the Atlantic, at about the 
same time, were the Swiss Indus- 
tries Fair, at Zurich, and the Ger- 
man Machine Tool Fair, at Han- 
over. Both emphasized control 
mechanisms. At the Hanover fair, 
among scores of advanced tools, 
was a milling machine designed by 
Germany’s Droop & Rein and fitted 
with numerical controls by Britain’s 
E.M.I. Electronics Ltd. that actu- 
ally anticipates errors—and stops 
the machine before a workpiece is 
damaged. 

«Low Cost—Visitors at 
cago’s Machine Tool 


Chi- 
Exhibition 


saw a variety of exacting tasks be- 
ing done by numerical controls. 
They were surprised at the low cost 
of some of the control systems— 
about half of them ranging from 
$7,000 to $15,000. 

Improved systems at the world’s 
shows, however, were not confined 
to numerical control. They extended 
from various forms of automatic 
control to simpler, easier-to-operate 
hand controls. 

Machine-tool builders seemed to 
have three aims in turning to bet- 
ter controls: (1) greater flexibility 
in machine operation; (2) reduc- 
tion of the handling required in re- 
peated operations; and (3) a more 
complete job for individual 
chines. 

¢Tool Changers—Several ma- 
chine tool builders have developed 
systems for minimizing time losses 
during tool changes. Some of these 
merely indicate the next tool to be 
used by programmed numbers or 
signal lights. Other systems auto- 
matically move tools from the stor- 
age magazine to the work station. 

Best known among the automatic 
too! changers are those on Kearney 
& Trecker’s miller and on Wiede- 
mann’s turret punch press 
(photos). Also shown in Chicago 
was a Sundstrand Corp. machining 
unit that changes tools quickly 
from holders mounted vertically in 
a 20-station drum above the spindle 
head. When tools are to be inter- 
changed, the drum is moved under 
the raised spindle; the used tool is 
eased into its numbered position, 
the drum rotated, the new tool 


ma- 


drawn up into its chuck, and the 
drum withdrawn to clear the rotat- 
ing spindle. 

Machine tool users are showing 
increased interest in tracer con- 
trols, and many lathes now are 
equipped with some form of dupli- 
cating system. About 50 tracer 
systems for lathes, shapers and 
milling machines were seen at Chi- 
cago. They ranged from simple 
hand-control hydraulic tracers to 
systems operating with constant 
feed, constant speed, and combined 
with numerical positioning. 

Emphasis on building-block con- 
struction was also evident at the 
Chicago Exposition. A unit built 
by Cleveland Hobbing & Machine 
Co. is made up of components that 
can be put together to form chuck- 
ers, turret lathes, profilers, thread- 
ing lathes. 

¢ Drills, Millers, Borers—Turret 
drills in all shapes and forms were 
displayed at Chicago—many of 
them numerically controlled. Two 
companies introduced turret drills 
with three-axis controls. Besides 
X and Y axes for positioning the 
table they have a third (Z) axis for 
controlling hole depth. 

Automatic control and stronger 
and smoother construction are fea- 
tured on the newest milling ma- 
chines. Exhibited at Chicago were 
many tracer-controlled mills, and 
many with provisions for automatic 
cycling built into the machines. 

Landis Machine Co. demon- 
strated a variety of thread rollers 
at the Exposition. One of these ma- 
chines, with segmental dies, rolled 


ced % a 
JIG BORER, numerically controlled, is ac- 
curate and fast. W. B. Knight Mach. Co. 


BROACHER: rams move in op- 


EXTRA HEAVY DUTY LATHE offers 36 
posed directions. Colonial B&M. 


spindle speeds. Sidney Machine Tool Co. 
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& Flexibility 


two threads of the same or differ- 
ent diameter and pitch in one pass. 

Boring machines have become 
more accurate and more rigid. 
There were 13 boring machines at 
Chicago using some form of nu- 
merical control. 


* Foreign Trade—Machine-tool piNCH PRESS is numerically controlled, | TURRET LATHE, tape controlled, is 
building is becoming increasingly a changes tools, locates and pierces holes at quickly changed from a bar machine to 
world industry. You saw evidence 60 per minute. Wiedemann Machine Co. chucker. Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
of this in the many Americans 
visiting Hanover, and in the 1200 
Latin Americans, Japanese, and 
Europeans sizing up the three 
shows at Chicago. 

And experts say that more big 
tools will be moving from country 
to country in the future. Europeans 
and Japanese will be buying more 
U.S. tools, say industry sources, 
partially because of the fine tools 
available but also because their own 
output is not always able to keep 
up with quickening local demand. 

3ut machine-tool imports also 


PRECISION BORER claims accuracy MILLER, 3-axis numerical, selects its 
are making headway in the U.S.— _ that is as close as 20 millionths on hole own tools, has speed range from 0 to 
a fact that worries many domestic roundness. Pope Machinery Corp. 4000 rpm. Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
producers. One industry spokesman 
estimated that 35% to 40% of U.S. 
tool purchases now come from 
abroad. 

Some U.S. producers are them- 
selves financially involved in this 
import business. Shown by U.S.A.’s 
Pratt & Whitney at Chicago, for 
example, were millers and borers 
made by Japan’s Mitsubishi under 
license from Italy’s Innocenti. Pratt 
& Whitney also are importing ad- 
vanced machine tools made in 
France and Great Britain. ( Ameri- 
can Machinist/Metalworking Manu- 
facturing, Aug 22, Sept 19) 


JIG BORER positions within DOUBLE-CUTTING PLANER is low cost, 
5 micros. Atlantic Mach. Tool. does fast carbide cutting. G. A. Gray Co. 


te > . Dare Be Vs 


THREAD ROLLER can adapt to high- HYDRAULIC PRESS BRAKE bends BROACHER uses “building blocks” 
speed output. Reed Rolled Thread Die Co. 2 cm x 4 m steel. Cincinnati Shaper Co. for setup changes. Sundstrand Corp. 
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“Fluidized-bed Painting ’’“—Howy it works 


The Part Is... 


... PREHEATED above the melt- 
ing point of the resin. 


... DIPPED in aerated particles 
that fuse to form a coating. 


A rere ear an ee ete 


a4 


... POST-HEATED, if necessary, 
to form a smooth surface. 


Americans Rush to Powder Painting’ 


A PAINTING TECHNIQUE that a few 
years ago was known only to a 
handful of experimenters is now 
being used on a production basis by 
at least 100 U.S. companies for 
coating everything from petroleum 
refinery equipment to auto and re- 
frigerator parts. 

Fluidized-bed painting known 
to many as “powder painting’— 
grew out of German research and 
is making rapid headway in U.S. 
as well as European factories. The 
Americans this year will use $1-mil- 
lion of resins for fluidized-bed 
painting. One important company 
soon — probably this month — will 
complete a million-dollar automatic 
painting installation, the largest yet 
constructed. 

¢ What It is—What makes fluid- 
bed painting so attractive is its sim- 
plicity and adaptability to high- 
speed automation. A part passes 
through an oven for a few minutes 
and then is dipped in a bed of plas- 
tic powders “fluidized” by an as- 
cending current of air or gas. The 
powders fuse on the hot object to 
form a thick, durable coating. In 
some cases, especially when using 
thermosetting resins, the part is 
post-heated to coalesce the particles 
into a smoother surface. 

No solvents are required, there is 
little material loss, and there is no 
need for such precoating operations 
as deburring and buffing. Also, 
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many plastics that cannot be applied 
from solution can be applied by 
fluidized-bed techniques. 

The technique uses comparatively 
simple equipment: an oven or in- 
frared lamps for heating, suitable 
tanks for keeping the fluidized pow- 
ders suspended. Proper automatic 
control can give a coating of any 
thickness, and the color or type of 
plastic can be readily changed by 
simply attaching another container 
of resin to the fluidizer or its air 
connection. 

«Limitations — Fluidized - bed 
painting has its limitations, how- 
ever. It cannot be used for very 
thin coatings (under 125 microns), 
and masking sometimes is difficult. 
There is a danger of explosion un- 
der certain conditions; the need for 
high temperatures rules out some 
kinds of materials. 

Nylon and polyethylene are the 
materials most commonly used by 
the German developer of the tech- 
nique, Knapsack Griesheim AG., of 
Cologne. A wide range of other ma- 
terials have been put to work by 
the U.S. licensee, Polymer Corp., 
and its sublicensees—including cel- 
lulosics, vinyls, epoxies, fluorocar- 
bons, and polyethers. Other mate- 
rials that can be used include 
polystyrenes, acrylic resins, bi- 
tumen, asbestos, metal powders, and 
graphite. 

U.S. applications range from ma- 


chinery parts to household goods. 
One manufacturer is coating a line 
of its large valves with Penton 
(Hercules Powder Co.’s chlorinated 
polyether). A construction equip- 
ment manufacturer now is putting 
a fluidized-bed of nylon on thrust 
bearings for some of its earth- 
movers. 

¢Varied Uses Fluidized-bed 
coatings are going on light 
bulbs, drum linings, plumbing fix- 
tures, lighting panels, automobile 
and transformer parts. One re- 
searcher suggests that aerosol bot- 
tles could be jacketed in plastic by 
the fluidized-bed process 

Though experts do not expect to 
see coating by powders replacing 
conventional painting, they see it 
offering increasing competition—as 
well as cutting down the market 
for coating solvents. Besides the 
100 U.S. companies now using the 
technique, another 300 are experi- 
menting with it. 

Refinements of the original proc- 
ess are coming out of this research. 
In one, the part to be coated does 
not have to be preheated: It can 
be precoated with a tacky substance, 
or it can be given an electrostatic 
charge that makes particles adhere 
to it. Another refinement—now 
being used to jacket wire—allows 
heating of the part while it is in 
the fluidized bed. (Chemical Week, 
Sept 3, p56) 


also 
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Canada’s leading makers of 
LPG highway transport tank 
trucks find use of USS “T-1” 
Steel permits great weight 
savings, so that a lighter, less 
costly unit is possible. 


DOMINION BRIDGE COMPANY, LIMITED 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


PTT 


— 


1 Sd 


CALGARY STEEL TANK, LIMITED 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 





SPARLING TANK & MFG. CO 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


PAYLOAD UP...OPERATION COSTS DOWN! 


Tanks made of USS “T-1T Steel 


Choice of “T-1" Steel for these units is significant. USS 
“T-1" Constructional Alloy Steel has a minimum yield 
strength of 100,000 psi, permitting design to high work- 
ing stresses. Taking advantage of the strength and welda- 
bility of “T-1” Steel allows great increase in payload. 

Its high ultimate strength of 115,000 psi minimum en- 
courages design for the greatest payload without exceed- 
ing legal highway load limits. Cases have been recorded 
of payload increases up to 34%. Local conditions may 
permit even larger gallonage and savings. 

Where ASME Code Regulations apply, the most recent 
revision, Case 1204-4, permits an increase in the allowable 
USS and “T-1” are registered trademarks 


United States Steel 
Export Company 


100 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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stress value to 28,750 psi for USS “T-1” Steel. This re. 
sults in a further weight reduction of 9.5% over that pro- 
vided by the previous ASME ruling in Code Case 1204-3. 
For the complete story on USS “T-1” Steel, write United 

States Steel Export Company. 
AND FOR THIS HANDY BOOKLET ON THE 


WELDING OF “T-1" STEEL, WITH POCKET 
CALCULATOR, RETURN COUPON. 


United States Stee! Export Company 
100 Church Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me copies of 
your new 24-page booklet, “How to Weld 
USS ‘T-1’ Steel,” including the handy 
heat input calculator. 


Name___ 

i ae 

Address 

Company__ — 

City. ETD 











Major savings in a-c power conversion 
are now possible with Westinghouse 
silicon rectifier units—the most efficient 
and reliable means ever developed for 
converting a-c power to d-c. In stand- 
ard and custom units with capacities 
from 20 to 50,000 kw, 1,000 to 100,- 
000 amperes, 12 to 275,000 volts for 
industrial use, this equipment saves 
money through: 

Lower first cost—as much as 20% less. 
No complicated excitation equipment; 
no vacuum tubes or water cooling nec- 
essary. Factory assembled, no special 
foundations needed. 

High efficiency — reaching 99% over- 
all for many voltage applications. 


Longer life — no moving parts (except 
cooling fan); no aging of silicon cells. 


Less space — maximum power can be 
built into rectifier units occupying less 
than 50% of space demanded by 
previous equipment. 

For information on how silicon recti- 
fiers can serve your requirements, 
contact your Westinghouse representa- 
tive. Or write for bulletin 60-K, 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Co., 40 Wall Street, New York 5, 
U. S. A. You can be sure .. . if it’s 
Westinghouse. 


¥ 


> 


@) Westinghouse 
> 








New Sintering Process Joins 
The Direct-Reduction Parade 


DIRECT REDUCTION is surging ahead 
on many fronts. This is the iron- 
making method—over a dozen dif- 
ferent processes, covered by an esti- 
mated 250 patents—that promises 
to bypass the bulky blast furnace 
and make cheaper iron and steel 
available to the small user, the iso- 
lated territory, the less-developed 
country. 

Instead of thousands of tons of 
iron, small operators can make hun- 
dreds of tons. And the capital cost 
often is only one half or one third 
per ton what it would be for a blast 
furnace and coking plant. 

Here are some late developments 
in direct reduction: a 150-ton-per- 
day HRI-process plant (IMD—Mar. 
’b8) recently put into operation 
near Los Angeles, U.S.A.; a 500-ton 
Strategic-Udy installation (IMD— 
Feb. '60) soon to begin operating 
in Venezuela; two Mexican HyL 
plants now working, and a third on 
the way; and most recently, Mc- 
Dowell Co.’s demonstration of a 
pilot plant in Cleveland, U.S.A., that 
combines sintering and smelting for 
new economy and speed. 

«Latest Process — McDowell’s 
10-ton-per-day plant employs the 
Dwight-Lloyd McWane (D-LM) 
process, the results of 12 years of 
research first by McWane Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. and then by McDowell. 
McWane began studies of reactions 
in blast furnaces back in 1948 in an 
effort to match the cost of large- 
scale production for its own lesser 
needs. McDowell Co. acquired 
rights to the process about three 
years ago, and now is formalizing 
plans for commercial plants in the 
U.S., the Middle East, and Japan. 

The new D-LM process consumes 
the cheapest raw materials—non- 
coking coal, ore, and limestone 
screenings—and it uses equipment 
commonly employed in the iron 
smelting industry. The major units 
are a sintering machine and an elec- 
tric furnace, plus optional grinding 
and pelletizing equipment. 

Basically, the process consists of 
three stages: (1) the physical prep- 
aration of the ore, coal, and flux 
into button-size pellets; (2) partial 
reduction of the pellets in a sinter- 
ing machine, which eliminates 50% 


to 70% to the oxygen; (3) smelting 
in an electric furnace to make a 
high-quality foundry iron. ; 

What goes on in the first stage— 
feed preparation—depends on what 
raw materials are used. If the ore, 
coal, and flux already are fine, the 
material is proportioned into the 
system without further milling. It 
passes over a recording scale to a 
patented “flying saucer,” which con- 
glomerates the wet powder into pel- 
lets as it spins. 

¢Fast Pre-Reduction — The 
heart of the process is in the 
Dwight-Lloyd sintering machine— 
an improvement on the sinters that 
McDowell has been supplying to 
blast furnaces for many years. This 
special sinter dries, heats, calcines, 
and pre-reduces the pellets in about 
10 minutes, compared to the four 
hours this job requires when feed 
passes down a blast furnace. 

The hot (835 C) pellets from the 
sinter make an unusually good feed 
for electric furnaces, McDowell en- 
gineers report. Furnace capacity is 
said to be more than doubled, while 
power requirements are at least 
halved. The D-LM furnace con- 
sumes 800 to 900 kwh per ton of 
iron; conventional electric furnaces, 
charged with self-fluxing sinter and 
coke, require 1900 to 2500 kwh. 

Mc Dowell will be meeting stiff 
competition as it seeks more outlets 
for the D-LM process. Already mov- 
ing fast is the Strategic-Udy proc- 
ess, which turns ore into quality 
iron—or even steel—by treatment 
in a rotary kiln and electric furnace. 
A 650-ton, semi-commercial S-U 
plant has been operating in Canada 
for the past three years. U.S.A.’s 
Koppers Co. now is completing a 
500-ton S-U plant in Venezuela, and 
it has plans for at least two more 
in North America. 

¢Other Processes — Advances 
being made in direct reduction in- 
volve many countries, and numer- 
ous joint ventures. Italy’s Leone 
Taglia Ferri is working on a proc- 
ess similar to the S-U with the aid 
of U.S.A.’s Loftus Engineering 
Corp. Argentina soon will get a 
pilot plant using an Arthur D. 
Little-Esso process. 

Two processes that reduce ore by 
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Westinghouse 


RESEARCH CREATES 
BETTER PRODUCTS FOR 
THE WORLD’S INDUSTRIES 


Experience and research enable 
Westinghouse to develop advanced 
equipment for almost every electrical 
need in any industry. For example: 


WESTINGHOUSE TUBEAXIAL FANS — for 
efficient handling of air, fumes, gases or 
vapors. Compact “in-line” design has inlet 
and outlet flanges for duct or stack mount- 
ing where rugged, reliable exhaust fan is 
needed. in three temperature classes, 165° 
to 600° F. 


WESTINGHOUSE MODULINE GEARMOTORS 
— versatile line of standardized gearmotors 
and speed reducers, permitting over 20,000 
variations in speed reduction with gear 
ratios from 4.17:1 to 985.3:1 — all from the 
same basic, readily-modified components. 
Special alloys assure long gear life under 
heavy-duty conditions. 


WESTINGHOUSE PROXIMITY LIMIT 
SWITCHES — eliminate machine downtime 
for switch servicing — will actually outlast 
machines they control. Without tubes, mov- 
ing parts, or contacts to spark, pit or wear, 
they resist corrosion, dust, dirt, oi! mist, 
shock, vibration. In two sizes of sensing 
heads for tripping distances within % inch 
or 2 inches. 
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New OTC “hi-pressure™ hydrav- 
lic cylinders, pumps ond presses 
—vup to 10,000 P.S.1.—offer sav- 
ings on many applications in 
production and maintenance. 


Cut maintenance and production 
costs with OTC hydraulic tools 


NEW HYDRAULIC TOOLS SAVE 
PARTS, SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY 


OTC engineers have applied new develop- 
ments in the field of “hi-pressure” hydraulics 
to the problems of modern maintenance and 
production. The result is a large and ex- 
panding line of efficient, high-quality OTC 
hydraulic equipment — cylinders, pumps, 
presses and attachments —that cuts machine 
“downtime” and maintenance costs. 


HYDRAULIC TOOLS GET JOBS 
DONE QUICKLY AND EASILY 


1. One man removes and installs railway 
car axle roller bearings in minutes with new, 
portable OTC hydraulic unit. No need to 
remove wheels —does not destroy wheel 
fit. Compact and lightweight. Handles 
freight cars, passenger cars and locomo- 
tives. Approved by Timken and Hyatt. 


2. New 30-ton hydraulic press quickly re- 
moves and installs “equalizing beam” center 
and end bushings on Hendrickson Tandems 
(used on all leading makes of heavy duty 
trucks) without cutting or damage to parts. 


3. Tracks from crawler tractors are quickly 
overhauled by OTC’s “Trackmaster” hy- 
draulic track pin press. One man removes 
and installs pins and bushings safely and 
easily. Adapters for all makes and models 
of tracks. 


For further information contact 
your OTC distributor, or write: 


OWATONNA TOOL COMPANY 


= OWATONNA, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. CABLE ADDRESS: TOOLCO 





treating it with hydrogen-rich gas 
also are making commercial head- 
way. Hydrocarbon Research Inc. 
now has two plants in the U.S. 
using its HRI process, including the 
recently completed 150-ton plant in 
California. 

Larger plants using the similar 
HyL process have been built by 
U.S.A.’s M. W. Kellogg Co. for Mex- 
ican steelmakers Hojalata y Lamina 
S.A., developers of the process. A 
200-ton plant went into operation 
three years ago, a 500-ton plant a 
few weeks ago, and a third 800-ton 
plant now is planned. The plants use 
natural gas to turn Mexican ore 
into sponge iron, which in turn is 
smelted into steel products. @ 


Needle Workers 
Try Automation 


A PRODUCTIVITY LESSON for small 
manufacturers is coming from a 
loft in New York’s bustling ladies’ 
garment district. An unusual pilot 
plant has been set up here—to re- 
fuse the widely-held belief that a 
small, competitive business is nor- 
mally overloaded with waste, dupli- 
cated efforts, old - fashioned 
methods. 

New York’s manufacturers of 
skirts and sportswear—sponsors of 
the experimental plant—-know that 
their industry has been guilty of 
all these faults. The excuse is that 
theirs is an erratic, highly-competi- 
tive race where copying, quick runs, 
fast sales, are more important than 
improved production methods. 

But many of them who visited 
the pilot plant recently are aware 
that it does not have to be that way 
—that a touch of automation can 
work hand in hand with profit- 
making. 

*No Revolution—The methods 
being used at the pilot plant would 
not look revolutionary to most 
manufacturers. They consist largely 
of using little devices that speed 
product flow—putting the skill in 
machine attachments, rather than 
relying on extra manpower. Here 
are some of the.devices: 

—When a sewing machine 
stitches a seam, an attachment now 
opens it and irons it flat—eliminat- 
ing a “seam-busting” step. 

—-One girl operates two related 
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machines: She starts an automatic 
buttonholer, then sews on a button 
while it works. 

—Automatic thread cutters snip 
threads hanging out of seams, and 
no floor girl has to go around cut- 
ting them off. 

Special equipment has added only 
25% to costs, while greatly speed- 
ing production and cutting labor 
costs. (Business Week, Sept. 24, 
p TA) 


lons May Be Cause 
Of Metallic Rust 


SCIENTISTS are coming to grips 
with a problem that each year costs 
industry untold sums of money in 
waste. The culprit: iron rust. 

A theory recently advanced by re- 
searchers at the U.S.A.’s Westing- 
house Electric Corp. blames rust on 
hydrogen ions. Ions are said to pen- 
etrate the metal and enlarge the 
sites at which oxygen normally com- 
bines with iron. The chemical reac- 
tion spreads throughout the surface 
of the metal. 

¢Old Theory—Previously, rust- 
ing was believed to be caused by an 
electrochemical reaction. Tiny local 
areas on the surface of the metal 
were assumed to act as plus and 
minus terminals, generating minute 
electric currents. 

Westinghouse experiments have 
eliminated the conditions required 
for electrochemical reactions, Prod- 
uct Engineering reports. Pure 
iron wires as fine as sewing thread 
were reacted first with dry oxygen, 
then with oxygen and water vapor, 
at high temperatures and under 
closely-controlled, idealized condi- 
tions. The results were studied 
under an electron microscope. 

With dry oxygen, the iron formed 
a protective coating of millions of 
tiny oxide whiskers; rust, as such, 
was at a minimum. Moisture 
changed the pattern of this growth. 
From the growth sites came pointed 
platelets of iron oxide that occupied 
50 times the area of the dry-oxygen 
whiskers and represented 250 times 
more rust. 

Two control methods are sug- 
gested by the Westinghouse experi- 
ments: (1) hydrogen must be pre- 
vented from entering the metal; 
(2) the growth of hydrogen reac- 
tion sites should be inhibited by 
adding alloys to the iron. @ 
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A TOLEDO MODEL 2141 BUILT-IN SCALE weighs pellets of ore concentrate in the grinding departm 
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SMELTER OPERATIONS, Toquepala Mine in Peru 
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TOLEDO AUTOMATIC LABORATORY SCALES 
assay ore samples at the smelter. 


Jobs like heavy-duty weighing of 
ore concentrates and assaying ore 
samples demand high precision 
and dependability, at the new 
Toquepala Mine high in the 
Peruvian Andes. That’s why 
Southern Peru Copper Corpora- 
tion put Toledos on the job at 
Toquepala—one of the largest 
mining projects of the decade. 

In Toquepala’s operations, as 
in modern mining, manufacturing 
and other business operations 
world-wide, Toledos guard a- 


gainst losses, protect profits, preserve good-will with dependable 
weighing performance. In ‘Toledo’s complete line, you'll find the right 
answer to your weighing problems — including Toledos that print 
complete weight records automatically. Write today for new Con- 
densed Catalog 2001. TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo Scale 


Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio. 
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machine tying 
beats hand tying 10 to 1 


If you are now hand tying pack- 
ages, cartons, bundles, parts, 
printed matter, mail... any- 
thing .. . then major savings 
can be yours by using a Bunn 
Package Tying Machine. It ties 
anything that can be tied by 
hand .. . up to ten times faster. 


Adjusts automatically: The 
Bunn machine adjusts auto- 
matically to mixed packages of 
all sizes or shapes. It always 
uses exactly the right amount 
of twine, ties a tight, foolproof 
bow knot and cuts the twine 
close for maximum economy. 
Operation is simple: Just place 
the package on the tying table 
and step on the trip. The ma- 
chine does the rest...in 1% 
seconds or less. 


A model for every use: Bunn 
has many models to meet the 
special requirements of those 
with unusual tying problems 
... extra large boxes, long nar- 
row bundles, over-size flats, 
cylindrical shapes, end others. 


PACKAGE TYING MACHINES —SINCE 1907 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


10406 S$, Western Ave., Dept. IMD-1160 
Chicago 43, Illinois 


Bunn machine automatically tying a double 
wrap on a large carton with a neat, slip- 
proof knot. 


Mail the coupon today for a 
fact-packed booklet which illus- 
trates the many advantages of 
Bunn Tying Machines. There 
is no obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Dept. IMD-1160 | 
10406 S$. Western Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 


Please send free booklet which illustrates how 
we may cut costs with Bunn automotic tying. 


Name 





Company 
Address 











Technology 
in Brief 


Better Metal Strip: A machine 
that makes it possible to slit rolled 
metal strip in rotary shearing ma- 
chines without bowing strip edges 
has been developed by the British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Assn. Continu- 
ous tension is applied to the strip 
by passing it over a series of small 
staggered rolls. This equalizes the 
locked-in stresses and prevents 
buckling when the strip is cut. 
(Product Engineering, Sept 26, p6) 


New Plastic Process: A small pilot 
plant of Japan’s Tokuyama Soda 
Co. recently has begun making poly- 
propylene by a new “spark dis- 
charge” process. An electric spark 
acts as an initiator for a special 
metallic halide catalyst that poly- 
merizes the gaseous propylene and 
propane. The company plans to 
build a 10,000-ton-per-year plant 
early next year. (Chemical Week, 
Sept 10, p90) 


Greaseless Autos: The day of the 
greaseless automobile came closer 
with the showing of Detroit’s 1961 
models. General Motors’ luxurious 
Cadillac, for example, will be able 
to travel 48,000 kilometers without 
lubrication; all bearing surfaces, as 
well as suspension and 
joints, are sealed at the factory 
with specially-prepared greases. 
Ford’s Fairlane, Mercury, and Lin- 
coln-Continental models have simi- 
lar systems, using a grease with a 
molybdenum sulfide base that is 
locked in with rubber and plastic 
seals. Several other U.S. 1961 cars 
feature some lubrication-free con- 
nections. Buick has four conven- 
tional lubrication points, but the 
rest are sealed for life. (Petro- 
leum Week, Sept 9, p 44) 


steering 


Rubber Magnets: A new family of 
flexible magnetic materials is be- 
ing introduced by Britain’s Swift 
Levick & Sons. Magnetic powders 
are incorporated into strips and ex- 
trusions of neoprene, polyvinyl 
chloride, and other elastomers. 
These materials are magnetized so 
they have magnetic poles in the 
form of stripes or bands. One 
novel use: the sidewall of a bicycle 
tire, so that a cyclist can generate 
power for his own lamps as the 
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Handle any insulating job with... 


“SCOTCH” Brand Electrical Products 


Look first to 3M . . . nowhere in the world can you find more 
concentrated knowledge of electrical products. 3M’s extensive organization 
of electrical engineers and unequaled laboratory facilities 

are at your service to show you where “ScoTcn”’ BRAND Electrical 
Products can improve your products and increase your profits 


At 3M, research and application are limited only by human 
inspiration—inspiration that has created thousands of original and 
diverse products to benefit industry and business. 


3M research may be your key to tomorrow. 


S335 


WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


For information about 3M products 
write: 3M Company, International 
Division, St. Paul 6, Minn., U.S.A. 








Where 


Performance 


Counts 


WALLACE & TIERNAN EQUIPMENT 
IS USED 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


A W&T Buoy equipped with an electrically powered bea- 
con, automatic lamp changer, flasher unit, and radio control 
equipment is shown above in service at a harbor entrance. 
Wallace & Tiernan equipment was chosen because of its de- 
pendability and economical operation. These qualities are 
typical of all W&T’s navigational aids which include such 
items as lamp changers, flasher mechanisms, signal timers, 
fog horns, aircraft flasher units, and other related apparatus. 


CHLORINATION 

Equipment includes chlorinators of both the water 
and mechanical diaphragm types in all capacities, 
hypochlorinators, and many other auxiliary and 
accessory items designed for use in the treatment 
of water for sanitation as well as for numerous 
industrial purposes. 


PROCESS FLOW CONTROL 


Equipment includes chemical solution feeders, 
gravimetric and volumetric dry feeders, and 
gravimetric meters for use in the chemical, grain, 
and food processing industries. 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE INSTRUMENTS 
Equipment includes a complete line of aneroid and 
mercurial pressure sensitive instruments, such 
as altimeters, barometers, and manometers de- 
signed for use in industrial testing as well as for 
research purposes. 


Other quality Wallace & Tiernan products and services used 
throughout the world are listed below. For further informa- 
tion send for list number F-105 of available free technical 
publications on all Wallace & Tiernan products. 


Ammonia Control Apparatus — Cathodic Protection Systems — Chemical Feeders - 
Chiorinators — Decay Control Process for Produce — Electric Marine Beacons - 
Flour Processing Chemicals — Pharmaceuticals — Precision Instruments 





WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY U.S.A 


REPRESENTED IN MOST COUNTRIES F-105 





wheel turns. (Product Engineer- 
ing, Sept 19, p8) 


Translating Machines: A 600,000- 
word “dictionary,” largest of its 
kind, for use in electronic transla- 
tion of Russian technical literature, 
has been developed at the Univer- 
sity of California. Called Rusdic, 
the mechanical dictionary is used in 
conjunction with an IBM 704 digi- 
tal computer, which translates 
about 125 words per second. An- 
other Russian-English translating 
machine uses a glass disc coated 
with high-resolution photographic 
emulsion to store a 55,000-word 
vocabulary. The disc is scanned 
electronically until the machine 
matches a Russian word to its 
English equivalent, which is printed 
out automatically. The University 
of California program will be ex- 
panded to include Chinese transla- 
tion. (Chemical Week, Oct 1, p55) 


Direct Energy: Researchers have 
moved one step closer to practical 
conversion of energy directly into 
electricity. The U.S.A.’s General 
Dynamics Corp. announces it has 
run a cesium-cell thermionic con- 
verter at a power level of 90 watts. 
This is about ten times the power 
output of any previously described 
thermionic device. The cesium cell 
is based on the Edison effect: Elec- 
trons boil out of a hot plate and 
collect on an adjacent cold plate. 
The company says the efficiency of 
the cesium cell can be further in- 
creased when its dimensions are 
optimized. (Chemical Engineering, 
Oct 3, p50) 


Remote Engineering: Personne! at 
a General Electric plant in Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A., get immediate access 
to blueprints without leaving their 
work benches, through a closed-cir- 
cuit television and intercom system. 
A camera, trained on a display 
board in the blueprint room, is 
connected to several TV monitors 
in the drafting-engineering, as- 
sembly planning, and assembly 
areas. Each monitor is equipped 
with “pan,” tilt, and “zoom” lens 
control, so that an engineer can get 
a close-up view of a tracing by ad- 
justing the controls. The two-way 
intercom system allows him to con- 
sult with blueprint staff on any 
questions regarding a sketch. (Fac- 
tory, Sept 181) 
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How C-E Serves Pulp and Paper 
Makers throughout the World 


Reeclaiasian the chemicals 
used in cooking pulp is a 
basic part of the paper in- 
dustry. Originally difficult 
and hazardous, the job is 
now done safely and effi- 
ciently in C-E Chemical 
Recovery Units. 


The C-E system takes the chemical-containing 
“black-liquor” residue from pulp making, burns 
the organic materials in the liquor and salvages 
the valuable inorganic chemicals—in one continu- 
ous operation. Steam produced during the recovery 
process frequently meets more than half of a pulp 
mill’s requirements. 


Cutaway illustration of one of the latest C-E Chemical Recovery Units. 
Units range in capacity from 50 to 650 tons. Unique C-E design features 
include self-cleaning tube “ponels,"’ “tangential” air introduction for 
rapid and complete combustion, a maintenance-free “decanting’ hearth 
and precision control of liquor density through “cascade” evaporators. 
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C-E recovery boilers installed or on order in 
Asia, Europe, Latin America and North America 
have a combined capacity for extracting 45,000,000 
pounds of chemicals every 24 hours. The value of 
the chemicals recovered repays the cost of the aver- 
age unit in a few years. 


For the additional steam needed by the pulp mill, 
C-E has developed a line of boilers that utilize 
“waste” fuels—such as bark, waste wood and sugar 
cane bagasse. These can be burned separately and 
in combination with coal, gas and oil. 


Worldwide Service 


Whatever your chemical recovery or steam gener- 
ating needs, and wherever your plants are located, 
you will find C-E engineering services available. 
Recently, for example, C-E has developed an eco- 
nomical recovery unit for a bamboo pulp mill in 
Bataan ... has another in a Latin American mill 
that makes pulp from bagasse . . . produces com- 
pact “packaged” power boilers designed for easy 
installation, operation and maintenance in remote 


areas. 
You are invited to call on C-E. Address inquiries 


to the C-E representative nearest you, or write to 
the Export Department in New York. 


associates, licensees and representatives 
throughout the free world 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED 
EQUIPMENT; NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PUL- 
VERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; SOIL PIPE 





5 aati ln nn 


More than any other airline, Lufthansa 
mM O re 707 jets fly daily nonstop Frankfurt to 
New York; twice weekly Frankfurt, Paris 
e ie to Chicago or San Francisco; twice 
jet fl ig his weekly Frankfurt to Montreal. Choice of 


bad Save up to $136 on 17-Day Excursion 
a n O r mM e rica Fare—even more on Family Fares—until 
March 3i1st. 


First Class with Senator Service or 
thrifty Economy Class. 
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Lufthansa’s exclusive Senator Service 
m oO re in First Class now available on these In- 
tercontinental flights: Between Europe 
and North America; Europe and South 


Se n ato r Service America; Europe and the Far East. 


More delightful than ever before! Sena- 


» 
tor Service features extra cabin staff, 
cocktails, canapés, caviar, vintage wines 
and champagnes; finest liquors; superb 
a la carte meals. Ask your travel agent 


ro utes or see Lufthansa offices in principal 
i cities of the world. 


aay LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 
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@ MARKETING 





A report on how much advertising is done and where 
(right), compiled by the International Advertising Assn., 
shows that advertising is strong and growing. Better sta- 
tistics are still needed to show off . . . 


Advertising s State of Health 


ADVERTISING is only a small part of 
marketing. But managers who be- 
lieve in advertising tend to under- 
stand the entire marketing process: 
As advertising grows, so grows the 
marketing concept. 

And advertising has grown rap- 
idly in recent years. There are now 
half a dozen countries that spend 
over 2% of national income on ad- 
vertising. Advertising is taking on 
even greater importance as “non- 
essential” goods become a greater 
factor in the world’s economy. 

While the techniques of advertis- 
ing are still controversial, adver- 
tising itself is now accepted by 
many economists as a basic eco- 
nomic force. Not even the Commu- 
nists have been able to come up with 
a better way to expand the con- 
sumption of consumer goods—and 
in fact are going into advertising. 

¢Data on Advertising — For 
some years, the International Ad- 
vertising Association (IAA head- 
quarters is in New York City) has 
been trying to keep up with adver- 
tising expenditures around the 
world. This year, the IAA decided 
to weed out its unreliable statistics. 
Through its membership, the Asso- 
ciation sought data that would meet 
research standards. Out of 41 
countries where information was 
sought, reliable data was received 
from 19. 

The figures indicate the accept- 
ance, or lack of acceptance, that 
media groups have attained in each 
country. Surprisingly, accurate 
data was not available—or even in 
preparation—in several industrial 
countries, including Switzerland 
and the Netherlands. Equally sur- 
prising, usable statistics were lo- 
cated in a number of developing 
countries: Iran, Turkey, and Cura- 
cao, for instance. 

Some of the statistics are old— 
only 1953 figures could be verified 
for Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. 
In some places, the IAA was ham- 
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pered by differences in data collec- 
tion. In France, a detailed 1959 
breakdown by percentages was 
available for major products, but 
the breakdown by media shows a 
two-year lag. In Germany, accurate 
statistics on expenditures were 
available only for radio (DM 52.3- 
million), television (DM 56.8-mil- 
lion), and press (DM _1,718.9- 
million). 

¢Trends in Media Use Next 
year, the Association hopes to in- 
clude a breakdown of media 
penditures by industry (break- 
downs for a few nations are 
included this year). These statistics 
will show an advertiser how his 
industry, on the average, is allocat- 
ing its advertising budget. He does 
not have to follow the pattern, of 
course. But he will have reason to 
justify what pattern he follows. 

Statistics for the U.S.A. show 
that printed advertising media 
made their first increase last year 
since television swept the country. 
Total press advertising (including 
production costs) accounted for 
44.9% of the total in 1959, up .9% 
over 1958. Advertising men say the 
recovery of print media is continu- 
ing this year and radio is also ex- 
pected to show a gain. 

One U.S. trend is not shown by 
media totais. Some analysts say the 
mass media—both television and 
consumer magazines—may be get- 
ting too big and expensive for their 
own good. The bigger they get, the 
fewer the potential advertisers who 
want to reach such a vast, unse- 
lected audience. This gives a rela- 
tive advantage to smaller, more 
more specialized publications and 
broadcasters. 

« Need for Research—Where ad- 
vertising budgets are small, selec- 
tivity of media and efforts is 
critical. Even small businessmen 
are discovering it is worthwhile to 
spend money to get needed facts. 

A media researcher tells a story 


ex- 


that illustrates this point. A Euro- 
pean consumer-goods maker was 
putting practically all of his adver- 
tising budget into point-of-pur- 
chase posters and other “in-store” 
displays. Part of his confidence in 
this medium was based on reports 
from his salesmen that 75% of their 
customers were cooperating with 
the promotional program. Then the 
media researcher sold the manu- 
facturer on a store audit—to tell 
him what percentage of his cus- 
tomers actually used his promo- 
tional material. The figure turned 
out to be 28% to 30%. The manu- 
facturer still believes in in-store 
promotional aids, and he has em- 
barked on an improvement program 
in this media. But realizing that 
other advertising media are also 
important, he has realigned his 
budget to gain balance. 

¢ Universal Language — Market- 
ing techniques are becoming uni- 
versal. The annual meetings of the 
IAA prove this. When the delegates 
get into heated arguments, the sub- 
ject is likely to be the agencies’ 
split commission system rather 
than the function of advertising. 
Everybody knows that advertising 
can be used for a wide variety of 
tasks—it can supply information, 
educate, make people aware of their 
needs, create desires, and even do a 
certain amount of “old-fashioned 
selling.” There are differences of 
opinions about tactics, of course. 
Some practitioners hold that the 
American “hard sell”—a “Buy 
Now” or boastful approach—is not 
suited elsewhere. A growing num- 
ber of American practitioners be- 
lieve that the “hard sell” in its more 
drastic forms is not suited to their 
own country: and they say it has 
never succeeded in selling industrial 
products. But there is growing 
evidence that honest, creative, 
straight - forward advertising — 
“American-style” advertising at its 
best—is successful everywhere.@ 
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Advtg. . 
0 Major Media 
Country Volume 1959 of . 
National 


Income 


Newspapers, 34%; all magazines, 
Not 11.2; outdoor & transportation, 

$57,130,000 Available 9.6; cinema, 3.2; radio, 20.6; tele- 

vision, 10.7; miscellaneous 10.7 





Newspapers, 40.2%; consumer 
magazines, 5.7; trade magazines, 

1.7; outdoor & transp., 7.9; cin- 
$254,220,000 ema, 3.5; radio, 7.9; TV, 8.8; di- 
rect, 1.3; display, 8.8; promotional 
schemes, 7 





Newspapers, 34.4%; all maga- 
zines, 17.2; outdoor & transp., 4.7; 
$68,253,000 cinema, 6.2; radio, 1.6; direct, 
18.8; exhibitions, 6.2; display, 6.2; 
misc., 4.7 





Newspapers, 38%; all magazines, 

12; outdoor & transp., 8; radio, 
$1 10,897,000 16; TV, 6; direct, 18; prom. 
schemes, 2 





Newspapers, 33.1%; consumer 
magazines, 3.6; trade magazines, 
Canada $610,515,000 5.7; outdoor & transp., 3.8; radio, 
12.5; TV, 13.2; direct, 18.7; refer- 
ence publications, 3.7; misc., 5.7 





tPress, 52.3%; outdoor & transp., 


$306, 1 20,000 6.8; cinema, 4.8; radio, 5.2; direct, 
12.4; display, 11.3; misc., 7.2 





Newspapers, 43.3%; all maga- 
zines, 5.6; outdoor & transp., 11; 

$376,300,000 cinema, 1.8; radio, 11.3; TV, 16.5; 

direct, 6.5; display, 2; misc., 2 





Press, 53.4%; outdoor & transp., 

Not 4.2; cinema, 2.8; direct, 11; exhi- 
$50,700,000 Available bitions, 1.4; ref. publications, 5; 
misc., 9.7 


Brazil 

France 

ae 
_ Norway 


_ 





| 


Newspapers, 28 % ; consumer mag- 
azines, 8.5; trade magazines, 7; 


My outdoor & transp., 6.5; cinema, 1; 
United Kingdom $1,113,900,000 TV, 15; direct, 9.5; exhibitions, 3; 


display, 6; prom. schemes, 4; misc., 





Newspapers, 29.7%; consumer 
magazines, 6.7; trade magazines, 

$1 1,090,000,000 5.1; outdoor, 1.8; radio, 5.8; TV, 

13.7; direct, 14.2; misc., 19.6 




















*New York exchange rates, Sept. 1, 1960 
tBreakdown for 1957 
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“Triple-Play” in Tool Markets 


An American firm joins with 
Japanese and Italians to sell 
more machine tools. 


IN AMERICAN BASEBALL, there is a 
maneuver known as a “triple-play’’. 
And it has found a firra place in 
colloquial American usage through 
the last names of its greatest prac- 
titioners, Messrs. Tinker, Evers, 
and Chance. 

So it is with a leading machine 
tool builder’s international market- 
ing plan. At the September ma- 
chine tool exposition in Chicago 
(see “Technology”), Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co., of West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. U.S.A., announced a 
Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance arrange- 
ment linking three companies, in 
three nations, on three continents. 
Here is how it works: 

Pratt & Whitney arranged to dis- 
tribute in the U.S.A. a line of ma- 
chines, some of which are made in 
Italy, others in Japan, as additions 
to its own output. Involved are 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engi- 
neering Co. of Tokyo and Innocenti 
S. G., Milan. 

¢ Big and Small—Pratt & Whit- 
ney will handle the smaller models 
of the milling, boring, and combined 
machines manufactured by Mitsu- 
bishi in Japan under license from 
Innocenti. It will sell, direct from 
Italy, larger boring mills made by 
Innocenti itself. 

Jacob J. Jaeger, President of 
Pratt & Whitney, explains his 
three-way gambit this way: 

“To expand our markets we must 
recognize the international charac- 
ter of manufacturing and distribu- 
tion. For a very complicated set of 
reasons, American manufacturers 
—who must seek business in the 
mass consumer markets of the 
world—are allowing their plants 
rapidly to become obsolete. They 
need modern machines to overcome 
the cost-price squeeze which is both 
reducing their profits and opening 
the door to foreign competition.” 

¢ Tariffs? Jaeger adds that 
some Americans want higher tariffs 
or quotas on tools—and declares 
that is “exactly what is not needed 
by the American machine tool build- 
er.” He points out that about 50% 
of the production of some U.S. tool 
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builders is for export, and that the 
industry would suffer from severe 
retaliation abroad if it restricted 
imports at home. The cure, says 
Jaeger, is in the “installation of 
better tools and production ma- 
chinery that will enable our manu- 
facturers to reduce costs—whether 
the machines are made in the U.S.A. 
or abroad.” 


AIR-supported dome houses 


Meanwhile, Pratt & Whitney is 
moving further into the stream of 
international marketing—as a 
manufacturer, as an exporter and 
importer, as a distributor. In ad- 
dition to its arrangements in Japan 
and Italy, Pratt & Whitney has 
licensed one of its machines for 
manufacture and sale in Britain 
under a joint venture agreement, 
and is importing one of its own de- 
signs now being manufactured by 
an affiliate in France. @ 


“Antique Americana” shopping center exhibit. 


New Exhibits for the Shopper 


SHOPPING CENTERS are taking on 
the role of fairgrounds in some 
parts of the United States, as ex- 
hibitions of consumer goods on the 
shopping malls become popular with 
shoppers, manufacturers, and cen- 
ters alike. 

There are now about 4000 shop- 
ping centers stretched across the 
country, catering to a generally 
high-income, home-owning clientele, 
mainly in suburban areas. Some 
of these contain as many as 90 
stores, including branches of well- 
known department stores. Shop- 
ping centers can handle more than 
200,000 shoppers a week, as many 
as 250,000 a day during the Christ- 
mas season. 

Most larger centers have ap- 
proved budgets of about $100,000 
for advertising and promotion, but 
this has to strike a happy medium 
for all stores. 

Manufacturers are therefore eye- 
ing the vast potential of the shop- 


ping market with interest. Chevro- 
let (autos), Pan American World 
Airways, Seagram’s (liquors), 
among others, have been sending 
exhibits to selected centers, and 
Ford Motor Co. has become a fa- 
miliar sight on shopping malls with 
a number of shows each year. Some- 
times a number of manufacturers 
will cooperate in a traveling ex- 
hibit, as in the “Antique America- 
na” show pictured above, which 
was sponsored by Four Roses Dis- 
tillers Company to promote its 
Antique Kentucky Bourbon whis- 
key. 

For its part, the International 
Council of Shopping Centers is now 
engaged in promoting such activi- 
ties through the whole range of 
shopping centers. Exhibitors can 
also count on the help of the centers 
themselves, who support advertis- 
ing in regional media and help in 
other ways. (Sales Meetings, Sept 
16, p76) 
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Quality - and whatis behind it .- 


Sturdy construction 


Hard work day in day out in difficult 
terrain - that's a job for Mercedes- 
Benz trucks. Indeed it is on the most 
difficult task that they prove their 
worth to the full. They carry a lot - 
for a lot of years, a fact which can 
only be of benefit to you. Sound de- 
sign, precision and robust construc- 
tion are Mercedes-Benz guarantees 


for economical operation, 


MERCEDES -BEN Z@ 
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Du Pont Focuses Research 
On Customers Customers 


SALESMEN armed with information 
on their customers’ markets have 
an advantage over competitive 
salesmen who have only their own 
product stories to tell. Here is 
where market research becomes an 
important aid in direct selling. 

At E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., the giant chemical producer, 
this kind of market research has 
earned its own name: “merchandis- 
ing research.” Du Pont’s plastic 
film department has made many of 
these studies in recent years. Its 
latest report, on the market po- 
tential for frozen foods packaged 
in “heat-in-the-bag” pouches, was 
released in September. 

*Kinds of Research—Most of 
Du Pont’s reports emphasize “how 
to do it’—how retail stores can seil 
more frozen foods, or Christmas 
tree ornaments, or vegetables, 
bread, snack foods. According to 
Frederic Clark, manager of mar- 
keting research, the studies fall 


into two broad categories: “once- 
and-done” studies, made mostly in 
markets that are relatively un- 
known or unimportant; and con- 
tinuing surveys that aim at identi- 
fying shifts in buying habits and 
consumer opinions. 

The firm’s oldest and most suc- 
cessful merchandising research 
project is a continuing study of 
supermarket shopping patterns, 
now covering over 20 years of 
change. It is accepted as a barom- 
eter of supermarket customer be- 
havior. The sixth installment was 
made this year, at a cost of $50,000 
(Du Pont is reluctant to discuss 
costs, but most surveys probably 
cost less than this). 

The recently completed study of 
heat-in-the-bag packages is a good 
example of a one-time study. Du 
Pont has known for some time that 
these pouches offer a promising 
market for its polyester and poly- 
ethylene film. But no one—not even 








LAST 3 TIMES LONGER, PUMPING ABRASIVE LIQUIDS 


ag He m 


WESTINGHOUSE Electric Corporation's major appliance plant at Mansfield, Ohio 
has materially reduced the problem of pumping abrasive type coating materials, 
according to Mr. C. Reining, Manager, Works Engineering. VIKING’S new abrasive 
liquid PUMPS are the answer, working 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. These new 
pumps are lasting three times longer than any previous equipment and stil! going 
strong. Pressures range from 45 to 95 PSI. Of the 28 VIKING PUMPS handling paints, 
primers and finish coatings in the Westinghouse Mansfield plant, 12 are the latest 
type of VIKING abrasive liquid construction. The other 16 will be replaced with new 


type VIKINGS. 


Have an abrasive liquid pumping problem at your plant? Profit by this Westing- 
house experience! install new VIKING PUMPS, with ceramic bearings and mechani- 
cal seals, especially desigyed to handle abrasive® liquids and provide long pump life. 
When writing please give this information: 1. Liquid pumped, 2. Viscosity of liquid 
(SSU), 3. Percentage and type of solids present in liquid, 4. Temperature of liquid, 
5. Specific gravity, 6. Capacity of pump, 7. Suction lift or head, 8. Discharge pres- 
. . and ask for bulletin section SP-507. VIKING PUMP COMPANY, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, it’s “ROTO-KING” PUMPS. (“Consult factory for 
recommendations on pumping abrasive liquids other thon paints and inks.) 


sure. 


World Wide Sales and Service. 


ae Left to right are shown: R. W. Delaney 


Miter belies i 


General Foreman of Maintenance of th “a 
Westinghouse Mansfield plant; C. N. Be 
Greene, Tuller Corporation, Columbus, Ohio 
and W. O. Hale, Paint Lab. Foreman of 
Westinghouse, inspecting one of two rows 

of Viking paint pumps. 











the packers, distributors, whole- 
salers, and retailers of frozen foods 
—knew how fast the new packages 
were taking hold, why people 
bought them, or what packers and 
distributors should do to aid the 
growth of this product. 

eSurvey Results—To find out 
where heat-in-the-bag packaging 
was headed, Du Pont sponsored a 
survey of 20,000 households across 
the U.S.A. Reaction to the new 
pouch correlates closely with frozen 
food purchases in general—consum- 
ers cite convenience as their major 
reason for buying. Some 36% of 
the households queried had tried 
heat-in-the-bag products, and over 
half of these had made repeat pur- 
chases. Nearly 70% said they liked 
the idea of the package, whether 
they had tried it or not. Strongest 
consumption was found in areas 
that had received the heaviest .pro- 
motional effort from packers and 
distributors. 

According to Du Pont, the mar- 
ket for pouches should double every 
year over the next five years. To 
maintain this growth rate, Du Pont 
salesmen are busily broadcasting 
the survey findings. And they have 
some suggestions for packers and 
distributors of frozen foods. Since 
there is a strong interest in the 
pouch package, backed by a good 
record of repeat purchases, Du 
Pont reasons that giving away free 
samples should be an effective way 
of increasing sales. Also, the sales- 
men can point to markets that have 
been neglected, and to promotions 
that have been successful. 

It is Du Pont’s intention to keep 
a good share of the pouch market 
for its film. About 80% to 85% of 
all heat-in-the-bag pouches sold in 
the United States are now made 
from polyester. Other plastics 
nylon, polypropylene, etc.—are ex- 
pected to make a strong bid for the 
market. In addition to 69,000 plas- 
tic pouches used in the food field 
last year, another 30,000 were used 
to package pharmaceuticals, medic- 
inals, nuts and bolts, tools, and 
other small products. 

Actually, Du Pont sells most of 
its film to package manufacturers; 
these “converters” supply the pack- 
ers, distributors, and retailers. So 
in this case, Du Pont was doing 
research on its customers’ custom- 
ers’ customers. (Chemical Week, 
Sept 17, p49) 
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Another big Hydraulic Turbine and Generator by Hitachi 


Hitachi has recently completed two 137,500kw/125,000kVA hydraulic 
turbines and generators for the Miboro Power Station in Centrai Japan. 
The turbine is of the vertical-shaft Francis type, and specified for a speed 
of 225 rpm, a maximum effective head of 200 m and 76.6 cu.m/sec water 
flow, making it one of the largest units of its kind in the world. Its 
runner has a maximum diameter of 3.7 m and the main shaft a diameter 
of 95 cm. The spiral casing, which was constructed in 13 sections to 
facilitate transportation to the site, has an inlet diameter of 3.35 m and 
an outer diameter of 11.2 m. 

The generator presents a high-torsoed appearance as shown in the 
photograph, having been so designed in consideration of the compora- 
tively high speed. Since the generator was designed for a rated voltage 
of 16,500 volts and, in this respect, represents the first such attempt in 
Japan, particular care was taken in the corona-shielding and impulse 
resistance of the stator winding. The generator is rated at 60 cycles, 
225 rpm and 0.9 power factor but is also capable of operating at 50 
cycles, 187.5 rpm and 1.0 power factor. 


~ _ytachy, Ltd. 
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Tonys Japan 
Por Cable: “HITACHY' TOKYO 
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How to keep it * 


moving profitably 


For dependable, efficient conveying and 
power transmission, Rex Chains, 
Sprockets, Roller Bearings, Belt Con- 
veyor Idlers and Pulleys are the preferred 
choice the world over. In the complete 
CHAIN Belt line, there is a type and 
size that will exactly meet your require- 
ments, They stand up under the most 
severe operating conditions...eliminate 
costly, premature failures that mean lost 
production time. 

Your local CHAIN Belt Distributor 
will be happy to give you the complete 
story on Rex Power Transmission and 
Conveying Equipment...Water and 
42 
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Waste Treatment Equipment. CHAIN 
Belt also makes Rex Concrete Mixing, 
Hauling, Placing and Road-Building 
Machinery. CHAIN Belt Company,4654 
West Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1. 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


EXPORT OFFICES: Milwaukee 1, Wis., and 19 Rector 
St., New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. Distributors in all princi- 
pal cities of the world. Cable Address: “BELTCHAIN.” 





In Marketing 


ANIMATION PROCESS for sales 
displays and demon.trations makes 
wheels turn, lightning flash, fuels 
surge through engines—all from a 
flat projection plate. The new 
process involves photographing a 
drawing to make transparencies, 
then adhering patterned plastic ma- 
terial to simulate the action. The 
illusion of motion is created by ro- 
tating a Polaroid disk in front of 
the projector. Action can be re- 
versed and speeds changed by ad- 
justing the disk; action can go in 
several directions at the same time, 
at four different speeds. ‘“Do-it- 
yourself” kits are available from 
Tech Antares Corp., Wilmington, 
Delaware, U.S.A. 


UNABLE TO AFFORD an expen- 
sive sales meeting, a U.S. producer 
of pipe fittings is conducting a “na- 
tional convention” by mail. From 
June to January, 2,000 representa- 
tives of the Hollaender Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, are participating 
in “Imagination Workshop,” com- 
plete with welcoming speeches, 
sales training lectures, awards at 
the end. (Sales Meetings, Sept 16, 
p80) 


NEW PRODUCT PIONEERS are 
coming in for attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Recent U.S. 
studies have linked consumers who 
are first to buy a new product with 
“high mobility”—both in physical 
and social terms. Studies in The 
Netherlands indicate that specific 
product groups have their own 
specific pioneer users, but that 
these do not necessarily predict gen- 
eral consumption patterns. But as 
a general rule, Dutch pioneers of 
food products such as instant cof- 
fee, precooked rice, and teabags 
tended to be young housewives with 
a good income. 


BEST WAY to improve the pro- 
ductivity of sales staffs, according 
to a survey of 240 U.S. companies 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, is through the “tried } 
and true” fundamentals. That 
means such things as improving the 
morale of salesmen ; improving sales 
promotion and market research that 
support the salesmen, and eliminat- 
ing some of the salesmen’s bother- 
some paperwork. 
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Housewives’ choice 





This one or that one? What a‘choice there is in today’s super- 
market. One thing she can be sure of: that every article of 
prepared food she buys is factory-fresh. Yet it may have been 
weeks on the shelf. How does it keep so well? What is the 
manufacturer's “secret weapon” against spoilage? 

Anti-oxidants are the answer. One such is Shell’s Jono/ C P, a 
colourless, odourless, tasteless chemical which, added to fats 
and vegetable oils, considerably delays their going rancid. 
This activity carries over into baked foods made from the 
stabilised fat and so the ‘life’ of the product is lengthened. In 
addition, Jonol C P may also be incorporated in the wrapping 
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In every industry everywhere, you will find Shell chemicals 
similarly being used. There is hardly an industrial chemical 
in demand today not made by Shell. And, side by side with 


this vast production, Shell research goes on constantly . . . to 
discover new syntheses, new properties, new uses. Additives, 
detergents, plastics, solvents, synthetic rubbers . . . aii these 


are Shell. It is worth your while to think of Shell when you 
think of chemicals. 


Shell industrial Chemicals 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information apply to your Shell Company. 
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POWERHOUSE 
ON 
WHEELS 


Progress /s Our Most /mportent Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


LOCOMOTIVE & CAR EQUIPMENT DEPT., ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 








When was the last time you stopped to count the cars of a train 
as it whistled past a crossing? Did you ever wonder how powerful 
the locomotive must be to haul such a long line of freight cars? 
Were you ever curious about what makes a locomotive work? 


In a General Electric locomotive it begins with one of the most 
powerful diesel engines @) known to the railroad industry. To it 
is joined a high-speed generator Q) to produce the economical 
electricity which is the actual driving power. By means of a simple 
control @) developed by G.E. for locomotive use, the operator 
gently controls this giant of efficiency by regulating the amount 
of electricity that flows to each axle-mounted @ motor. Modern 
braking equipment 6) also regulated by electricity is furnished 
for safe, easier train handling; and a huge fan 6) provides large 
amounts of cooling air for all this power-producing machinery. 


These basic parts, combined with many other smaller com- 
ponents, are unified as shown above. Assembled with infinite 
skill and covered with a colorful welded-steel exterior, this giant 
of the rails is specifically designed to haul more goods faster... 
at less cost. 


And chances are this electric workhorse will still be on the job 
20 years from now! 


Next time you see a modern diesel-electric locomotive, think 


about these things; and remember, too, how important a railway 
can be to the economic development of your country. 200-€3 
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New Aluminum Can— 
You Tear it Open 


Aluminum’s advantages over steel 
are exploited in a new can devel- 
oped jointly by two U.S. companies 
(IMD—Oct, p 19). The can has 
a thin aluminum top that is easily 
ripped off by pulling on a tab. A 
finger loop is welded to the top; 
when this is lifted the edge strip 
peels off, and the top with it. Al- 
though this is not an all-metal 
container (the body is made of 
paperboard laminated inside and 
out with aluminum foil), the manu- 
facturers say the tab principle can 
be employed just as well on all- 
aluminum cans or ones with tin- 
plate bodies and aluminum tops. 
Aluminum Company of America, 


1. AUDIO-VISUAL training system. 


726 Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 
U.S.A. and United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., 140 Federal St., Boston 7, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


Plastics Adding Machine 


Plastics figure more largely in 
Smith Corona’s latest adding ma- 
chine than in any other product of 
this type. Except for the operat- 
ing mechanism itself, virtually all 
parts are of plastics. This has 
meant a 64% saving in overall pro- 
duction costs compared with the 
former model, as well as consider- 
able reduction in retooling and tool- 
maintenance costs. Among design 
changes are a new handle, which 
is a one-piece Delrin molding, and 
more comfortably shaped keys. The 
machine comes in several colors. 

The new line comprises five 10- 


key, machines, two of which can 
also subtract. Smith Corona-Mar- 
chant Inc., 700 E. Water St., Syra- 


euse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Improved Asbestos Insulation 


Silicone resin serves as a binder 
in a new type of asbestos insulation. 
Its advantages: unusual strength, 
no effect after exposure to heat or 
water. Wacker-Chemie GmbH,, Mu- 


nich, West Germany. 





In the August Product Digest, IN- 
TERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
reported that Remington Rand's 
Quiet-riter Eleven typewriter was 
being produced with a plastic hous- 
ing. We have been asked to point 
out that this is true only of ma- 
chines sold in the U.S. The machine 
will be marketed in other nations 
with an all-metal casing. 
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2. PRODUCTOGRAPH system links operator (left) with supervisor (right). 


Two Aids for Worker and Supervisor 


Audio-visual aids, like the 
ACS System above (1), can 
make complex assembly onecra- 
tions far simpler, as wel’ as help- 
ing to increase production and 
reduce defect rate. Designed to 
be mounted on each work station, 
the unit consists of a small 
35mm projector, a self-contained 
sound-tape speaker with attached 
earphones, and a built-in “back- 
ground music” system. On any 
complex assembly operation, each 
step appears, in color, on the 
screen. At the same time, the 
taped program gives out syn- 
chronized instructions, Between 
instructions, the worker’s psyche 
is soothed by a selected musical 
score. The system is said to 
work best in work cycles of at 
least 30 minutes. Applied Com- 
munication Systems, Culver City, 
Calif., U.S.A. 
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Compared with the compli- 
cated charts and graphs that are 
the usual paraphernalia of pro- 
duction control, the Producto- 
graph shown above (2) is an 
amazingly speedy system. Based 
on direct communication between 
machine operator and supervisor, 
it gives the supervisor an auto- 
matic and running record of 
what each machine is doing. The 
console units can supervise up to 
200 machines (the one above is 
hooked up to 40 machines). 

At his large console, the super- 
visor can tell at a glance which 
machines are running, which are 
idle, and why; how many units 
have been produced; how close 
each operator is to completion of 
his order; and so on. The Pro- 
ductograph automatically records 
in chart form such factors like 
machine operating and down 
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times and the causes of down 
times—hbesides incidentally pro- 
viding information for comput- 
ing incentive pay. 
Communication between op- 
erator and supervisor works two 
ways: When a piece of equip- 
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ment shuts down, the operator = 


is supposed to inform his super- 
visor immediately of the cause, 
using the control box at his right 
(picture, left). This registers 
on the console. If the operator 
doesn’t push a button, the super- 
visor (who can see from the con- 
sole that the machine is down) 
will check back to see what hap- 
pened. 

The Productograph was devel- 
oped by Josef Mayr, Uttenreuth, 
West Germany, and is distrib- 
uted by Siemens & Halske AG., 
Wittelsbacherplatz 2, Munich 2, 
West Germany. 
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YODER 
ROLL-FORMING 
EQUIPMENT 


Profits are available to you through the 
production of many shapes in metal... 
made with precision and economy on 
Yoder Cold Roll Forming Equipment. 


Produce tubular, ornamental or struc- 
tural shapes from a variety of metals 
in widths from a fraction of an inch 
up to 80 inches or more, and in stock 
up to 3%” thick. Your investment is com- 
paratively modest, and with proven low 
operating costs, will give you one of the 
most profitable operations in your plant. 


Experienced Yoder engineers will, with- 
out obligation, study your annual metal 
forming requirements. Many times they 
can point out that the installation of 
roll forming equipment would—even if 
operated only intermittently —soon 
justify its initial cost. 


Send today for this compre- 
hensive, 88-page illustrated 
text. It fully describes Cold 
Roll Forming Equipment, 
processes and products. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5517 Walworth Avenue « Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Pay Within the Company — U.S.A. and Europe 
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Executive Pay Patterns 
Raise Fresh Questions 


ARE EUROPEAN MANAGERS “UNDER- 
PAID’? The chart above suggests 
they may be. An American com- 
pany recently more 
dramatic evidence. Unable to de- 
termine a “going” rate for its 
European subsidiary chiefs, this 
company let the executives set their 
own salaries. The result: com- 
plaints from lower-level managers 
who say their salary ceilings are 
too low—because the top men are 
underpaying themselves. And the 
chart shows pay gaps within Euro- 
pean companies tend to be wider 
than in the U.S.A. 

In any country, top manage- 
ment’s pay is a fairly delicate sub- 
ject. But surveying management 
practices is practically a national 
pastime in the U.S.A., and salary 
surveys are no exception. (Also, 
companies listed on American stock 
exchanges must disclose the remu- 
neration of their top men.) Now, 
concern with compensation seems 
to be spreading. 

The American Management As- 
sociation is planning a survey of 
Brazilian pay practices through its 
new management center in Sao 
Paulo; the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung recently published an an- 
alysis of stock-exchange reports 
covering 1529 German managing 


discovered 


directors; executive compensation 
practices in Britain are coming in 
for discussion and debate. The Brit- 
ish Institute of Management (BIM 
just completed its second executive 
compensation study, and stock op- 
tion practices are getting attention 
in the House of Commons. The sur- 
vey results here (above, and oppo- 
site) are the work of McKinsey & 
Co., a U.S. consulting firm that 
makes an annual study of compen- 
sation trends in American industry, 
and is now expanding its interest 
abroad—specifically in Europe. 

The McKinsey survey is quite 
small by U.S. standards, including 
data from 34 companies almost all 
in Britain, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Italy. But it is a helpful 
contribution to an area where there 
has been little information. J. Mc- 
Lain Stewart, who did the inter- 
viewing, believes the findings are 
generally representative of Euro- 
pean practices and attitudes. 


1. European Pattern 


First of all, Stewart emphasizes, 
European and American executives 
do not live worlds apart. The same 
range of fringe benefits is found 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
Europe, however, there is a much 
greater emphasis on perquisites. 
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Such extras as car and chauffeur 
and housing assistance tend to go 
one full level further down in the 
organization than in America. Job 
security also gets more emphasis— 
European executives are seldom 
fired. (American executives, it 
should be noted, are fired much 
more often in motion pictures than 
in real life.) 

Cash incentives are not empha- 
sized in Europe partly because so 
many companies are either family- 
owned or tightly controlled. Prob- 
ably more important, European 
companies have not yet given much 
thought to compensation as a 
means of attracting or retaining 
executives—or motivating them to 
do a better job. 

Job evaluation programs above 
the worker level are unknown in 
Europe in all but a handful of the 
largest companies, and only recently 
have they begun to relate compensa- 
tion to function and responsibility 
within the company or to similar 
jobs in other companies, Salary in- 
creases and promotions are more 
often than not based on seniority: 
In the companies Stewart surveyed, 
key executives with long experi- 
ence tend to earn within 10% to 
15% of each other, as compared to 
25% to 30% in the U.S.A. 

3onuses are not common; and 
where they are paid, they tend to 
be equally distributed, or a fixed 
percentage of salary, rather than 
based on each executive’s contribu- 
tion or performance. Stock options 
are also rare. Top managers tend 
to be owners, and where there are 
professional managers, there is lit- 
tle concern with giving them a pro- 


Industry 


$30 


million 


$100 
million 
Business machines $62,000 $103,000 
Electronics . 68,000 94,000 
Food 55,000 76,000 


Industrial metal 
products.... 


Machinery (except 
electrical) 


Textiles... 
All industry 


74,000 96,000 
65,000 
57,000 
71,000 


90,000 
95,000 
89,000 
88,000 





1959 Compensation 


prietary interest. Stewart believes 
that European companies could do 
much more in the incentive area of 
compensation. 

Neither do Europeans change 
jobs very readily. “I got the im- 
pression that a social stigma is at- 
tached to changing companies,” 
Stewart says. “Looking around 
for another job is interpreted by 
top management or family owners 
as almost breaking faith—and the 
younger man is understandably re- 
luctant to take this risk.”’ And there 
are few executive recruiting firms 
in Europe. 

There has not been the prolifera- 
tion of high-level staff jobs that is 
characteristic of American busi- 
ness, where professional specialists 
can transfer from company to com- 
pany with little trouble. Executive 
skills are not widely regarded as 
being interchangeable between 
companies in Europe. McKinsey 
staff consultants feel these two con- 
ditions will change dramatically as 
European competition intensifies 
between industries and companies, 
rather than between countries. 

«Changing Times Indeed, 
changes are coming fast; traditions 
are beginning to give away. Indus- 
trial expansion and fast-growing 
markets create a shortage of execu- 
tive talent. Marketing skills in par- 
ticular are much in demand, and 
executive recruiting advertisements 
are increasing noticeably. Company 
growth is forcing greater delega- 
tion of authority; staff jobs are 
being created to help line managers. 
Inevitably, less emphasis is placed 
on company loyalty, more on execu- 
tive performance. Stewart com- 


oman How U.S. Chief Executives’ Pay Compares to Sales and Profits smn 


1959 over 1958 


Companies with net sales of 


$400 


million Salary Sales Profits 


$184,000 
135,000 
110,000 


+12% +12% 
+24% +19% 
+13% + 2% 


+ 9% 
+30% 
+20% 
128,000 + 6% +29% + 8% 
130,000 
171,000 
115,000 
133,000 


+10% 
+ 7% 
+ 8% 
+ 8% 


+ 9% 
+11% 
+19% 
+ 9% 


+33% 
+ 4% 
+103% 
+21% 


ments: “In a very few years, execu- 
tive compensation is going to be a 
vital topic in Europe.” 

¢ Details—In a third of the Brit- 
ish companies that McKinsey sur- 
veyed, even the fifth-ranking ex- 
ecutive gets a company car. Many 
large British firms have so-called 
“top hat” pension plans that usu- 
ally give the retiring executive a 
pension at least half, and some- 
times up to two-thirds, of his final 
annual inconie. In the face of almost 
confiscatory surtaxes, an executive 
is otherwise hard put to build for 
retirement. 

Managing directors in Belgian, 
French and some German com- 
panies frequently get a substantial 
profit-sharing bonus known as “tan- 
tieme;” for lower-level executives, 
there is often a “thirteenth- 
month” salary payment. French 
companies sometimes pay for ex- 
ecutive apartments; German com- 
panies may make free loans for 
housing. 

In Italy, where income taxes are 
often determined by individual 
conferences with the tax collector, 
cash counts for more. Pay levels 
appear higher, at least in large 
companies, and expense accounts 
can be lavish. In addition to reim- 
bursed expenses, the Italian top 
executive often gets a big expense 
allowance (sometimes equal to his 
salary) which he does not have to 
account for very strictly. 

Size makes a big difference, of 
course. In the McKinsey study, 
the chief executive of an Italian 
firm with the equivalent of $2- 
million in sales earns less than 
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half his American counterpart, 
whereas the head of a $40-million 
company earns 75% of the U.S. 
rate. 

Though salaries are much lower 
in smaller companies, executive 
compensation is a much bigger 
burden for them—in relation to 
their financial resources—than 
for the larger companies. 


li. U. S. Pattern 


In its latest study of U.S. com- 
pensation practices, published in 
the Harvard Business Review 
(Sept-Oct), McKinsey & Co. traces 
changes over the past six years. 
Some of the results are shown in 
the chart. Pay shows a higher cor- 
relation to profits in 1959 than in 
1953—possibly because of profit- 
related bonus plans. But sales 
volume, rather than profits, still 
has a closer relationship to the 
chief executives’ compensation. 
McKinsey’s Arch Patton says this 
shows the emphasis on growth in 
U.S. business. 

The McKinsey study confirms 
what a lot of management people 
have suspected for a long time. 


The average company president’s 
pay raise, 1953 to 1959, of 16% 
lagged behind the 24% increase 
in production workers’ pay. Partly 
that was because of turnover. 
Nearly half the companies got new 
chief executives during the pe- 
riod; generally, a new man starts 
at a lower pay rate than his prede- 
cessor. Patton says executive 
turnover “may well prove to be the 
most significant finding of the cur- 
rent survey.” 

There is great variation be- 
tween industries in the effects 
that sales and profits exert on 
compensation. Patton found a 
close relationship in the rubber, 
tobacco, and steel industries. For 
reasons that are obscure, there 
seems to be little relationship in 
air transport, producers of con- 
sumer durables, and large diversi- 
fied companies. The electrical 
equipment industry was an anomaly 
in 1958-1959: Despite higher sales 
and profits over the period, chief 
executives’ compensation actually 
declined. One reason, Patton says, 
was higher turnover in top man- 
agement. Textiles was an anomaly 





over the 1953-59 period, with salary 
decreasing 10% while sales were 
increasing 38%. 

@ Results—One of the hardest 
questions to answer is what effect 
compensation has on performance. 
Patton was unable to discover any 
consistent pattern between high 
compensation and subsequent 
company profits. It may be that 
six years is too short a time span 
to show any relationship; studies 
covering longer periods have 
shown some evidence that higher 
profits generally follow higher 
pay. Also, there are other consid- 
erations beyond a “reward” to the 
top executive for superior per- 
formance. Without high payments 
at the top level, for instance, an 
unfair compression sets in at 
lower levels. 

Another question that is hard to 
answer: How much bonus does it 
take to create an incentive? In- 
dustrial engineers have found that 
it takes a minimum of 20% bonus 
to spark substantial increases of 
motivation in the factory worker, 
and there is no evidence that man- 
agers will be motivated by any- 
thing less. The average bonus 
actually paid to U.S. company 
presidents is about 32%, and 
many experts recommend a mini- 
mum bonus opportunity of 40% 
to 60% at this level. In a new book 
called Financial Incentives for 
Management (McGraw-Hill, $8.50) 
a U.S. consultant named Richard 
D. Smyth suggests that middle 
managers should have the opportu- 
nity to earn 30% to 40% bonus 
above their salary, lower level man 
agers 20% to 30% if the plan is 
carried that far. Smyth argues 
against setting a ceiling on bonus 
payments at the top level. 

Stock-option plans are now so 
commonplace in American indus- 
try that some observers think they 
have lost their power to motivate 
key executives. As an attraction, 


...for more Shipping per Dollar ! 


Whatever the currency—your shipping — buys 


however, stock options still carry 
weight. The real problem today is 
how a man can build a personal 
estate in the face of tax rates that 
apply at high income levels. For 
this reason, stock option, and such 
devices as deferred compensation, 
take on considerable importance: 
While the average gain is probably 
small, stock options have made 
quite a few executives into mil- 
lionaires.@ 





more when you move goods through Philadelphia. 
Importers with an eye to economy and efficiency find 
that shipping through Philadelphia pays dividends 
due to its strategic location, its excellent port facili- 
ties and superior transportation services. 


DELAWARE RIVER PORT AUTHORITY, Box 817, Camden 1,N. J., U.S.A. 


Delaware River Port 


PHILADELPHIA * CAMDEN © TRENTON © CHESTER * WILMINGTON 
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THE THIRTEEN PILLARS OF CONTINUITY 


The drawback with specialising is lack of broad experience: the trouble with broad 
experience is lack of specialised knowledge. Fuse the two, however, and you create 
a dynamic force. In 1946 Philips was one of the largest electrical and electronic 
organisations - with unusually wide experience. In that year its core was put under 
the managerial microscope, examined and dissected into self-contained divisions, 
each controlling a separate group of Philips’ rambling activities. These thirteen 
specialist divisions are the pillars on which the Philips Federation is balanced. 
Their function: to keep the federation on top in and through their particular fields. 
In this age of specialisation only the specialist can press ahead. He can press 
further when nourished by the resources and experience of a world federation of 
industries, with a common aim: to bring the unbounded resources of electronics 

to the service of all mankind. 


ELECTRON TUBES 
COMPONENTS & MATERIALS 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT 
RADIO, GRAMOPHONES 
TELEVISION 
DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, 
ELECTRIC SHAVERS 

. | INDUSTRIAL, NUCLEAR 
WORLD pups) a®) AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 


: = RECORDS 
FEDERATION OF - #faa = ELECTRO-ACOUSTICS 
INDUSTRIES 6g iS - TELECOM ML NICATIONS 


GLASS 
DIAMOND DIES, PLASTICS 


PHILIPS 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT 
moves mountains... 


...Oof cheese in Finland 


Why use fork-lift trucks to move cheese, you wonder? Well, these “wheels” 
weigh 200 pounds each. They could be rolled, {ut rolling ruins quality. So man- 
agement of this giant four-acre Finnish factory insists they be carried from 
maturing shelves to washers to shipping docks. Between 40 and 50 hand-laborers 
used to be employed full-time. Today, 10 men and 10 CLARK trucks do the entire 
job—and production has been doubled to 100,000 wheels per year. 


a Ap 


...or logs in Montana 


Into the mill pond every MICHIGAN load go enough logs to make 2,000 lineal 
feet of 2 x 4’s—major product of this Missoula factory. The MICHIGAN moves 
300,000 board feet per day at speeds not possible either with other haulers or 
with highlining. Despite its great size, it operates as easily as your car, with 
fingertip power steer, power brakes, and automatic shift. 


T 


Michigan is aregistered tademarkot §=OT ARK EQUIPMENT INTERNATIONAL, C.A. 
Centre International Rogier + Brussels 1, Belgium 
Cia AK Construction « Material Handling « Truck Trailer Equipment 


i’ Q u | DM t N T Associated manufacturers in Argentina, Brazil, Beigium, 


England, France, Germany, Australia, Japan, and U.S.A. 





Avenir M. Greig 


Brazil's Managers 
Take to Seminars 


BRAZILIAN BUSINESSMEN used to 
shrug their shoulders and joke 
about inflation. Now they are get- 
ting together in sober seminars at 
Sao Paulo’s new Management 
Center do Brasil (MCB) to discuss 
inflation’s effect on business. 

Avenir M. Greig (above), Gen- 
eral Manager of MCB, reports 
there has been “unanimous agree- 
ment” that long-range planning is 
“absolutely essential” to preserve 
profits in the wake of inflation. Few 
Brazilian companies plan five years 
ahead. “Through our seminars,” 
Greig says, “we hope to make man- 
agers think more and more in terms 
of this approach.” 

In the Center’s first months of 
operation (it opened in July), 
Greig orgarized seminars on profit 
planning, cost analysis, marketing, 
financial control, office costs, and 
Brazil’s new minimum wage law. 
Greig is becoming an authority 
on Brazilian management practices: 

“Granting that our technical re- 
sources are not the most advanced, 
production control seems to be a 
management strongpoint. Budget 
control procedures are rapidly be- 
ing accepted and applied—at least 
by companies that have partici- 
pated in MCB seminars. Adequate 
information for managers is high 
on the list of priorities; there is a 
lot to be done in this area because 
companies have not given the neces- 
sary attention to systems simplifi- 
cation and coordination. Manage- 
ment is beginning to understand 
the marketing concéept—this is the 
‘new look’ in Brazilian business.” 

¢ Backing from U.S.A.—Brazil’s 
new management center owes its 
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existence to the International Man- 
agement Association, an affiliate 
of the U.S.A.’s American Manage- 
ment Association. IMA has a re- 
volving fund, created by contribu- 
tions from the AMA and the Rich- 
ardson Foundation, a U.S. phil- 
anthropic organization dedicated to 
business education. As the Brazil- 
ian center becomes self-sufficient, it 
will pay back to the IMA the costs 
of its founding. Then the fund will 
be used to start other centers 

“We know the pattern will 
work,” comments Frederic E. 
Pamp, Jr., president of the IMA. 
“We feel the first step has been 
firmly taken in establishing a con- 
tinuous exchange of management 
information on a world-wide basis. 
We now stand ready to discuss the 
possibilities of establishing similar 
centers elsewhere.” 

¢The Program—Thus the Bra- 
zilian center is a showcase project. 
Unlike the AMA, the MCB will not 
have a membership; any top execu- 
tive can participate by paying the 
seminar fee. The Center is set up 
as a non-profit organization, gov- 
erned by a Planning Council. Some 
of Brazil’s top executives sit on this. 

The program will be based on the 
AMA formula, which has proved 
highly successful in the U.S.A. 
During the first year, the program 
will be gaged to meet the Center’s 
break-even budget; this will mean 
about 30 seminars. By 1962, a full 
program of 60 seminars a year 
32 men to each—will be operating. 

3razilian executives have taken 
to the seminar with enthusiasm. 
IMA President Pamp describes the 
performance of Howard P. Du- 
temple, Vice President of ULTRA- 
GAZ: “He was a chairman in the 
best tradition of AMA. He gave a 
masterful general survey of the 
subject as an opening paper; tied 
the various talks together with 
summarizing comments; and pre- 
sided with aplomb over several in- 
tense discussions.” 

Business research will be part of 
the MCB’s program. A report con- 
cerned with selecting, training su- 
pervising, and compensating sales- 
men will be published next month; 
a survey of executive compensation 
will follow early next year. The 
Center will also translate material 
from the AMA’s storehouse of data, 
and operate an information service 
on management problems. @ 
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Who’s who in foreign trade 


“Guarantees by Mitsui help 
our business develop !’’ 


says Jose Poblete Vidal, industrialist and importer, Eima, Peru 


** Mitsui’s guarantees of quality, price, and shipping date 
have allowed us to increase our machinery imports from Japan, 
resulting in good business development for us. 
That's why we like to deal with Mitsui."’ 


Diversity of products. All! the vast range of qualit 
in Japan is available through this b 
watchful eye on suppliers, 


products now produce 
Mitsul keeps 


from start to finis! 


ig trading company 
supervises qualits 


evel 
finances to keep manufacturing o1 


1 schedule 


Global trading network. Mitsui offices and affiliated 
centers of world trade These local offices give your 
cient action And 


companies al 
inquiries qt 
vou save ible and overseas telephone tolls 


The Group. Mitsui is a member of Mitsui Group, 46 companies in 
lteavy, and service industries 


actions to go smoothly 
Mitsui men in your city 


light 
This connection enables foreign trade trans- 
To see how smoothly, get acquainted with the 


the world trades with Japan through MITSUI 


MITSUI 
\ h BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan (MITSUI & CO., LTD.) 


een Cable : MITSUI TOKYO 
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The Multinational Corporation 


They will be as common 25 years from now as national companies 
are today. Below, David E. Lilienthal* explores the problems 
tomorrow's top managers will face. 


HE young men who will become corporate managers 
Tin the years to come must be educated in the prob- 
lems of the “multinational” corporation. Being respon- 
sible for operations in a number of countries will, I 
would guess, be as common in 1985 as it is today for 
large companies to operate in many states of the U.S.A. 

It is not necessary that the executive of the future 
spend most of his years working in a foreign country. 
But in one way or another he must learn the practical 
work-a-day aspects, as well as the principles, of multi- 
national operations. 

¢ Problems—The most serious problems are with 
governments. These must be the every-day business of 
the corporation manager. As we all know, a corpora- 
tion is an artificial person, created by governments. 
The multinational corporation has multigovernments. 
The corporation itself may come from the territories 
of several governments—and which country is the 
“protecting power” of such an entity? 

Legally, an immigrant corporation cannot call on its 
real parent for protection and support, as can the 
traveler abroad. Yet it must be able to rely on that 
parent to some extent without offending its new parent. 
Thus one can see how delicately the relationships be- 
tween the old and new governments are balanced. 

There is a further complication. The manager must 
learn to live with regional blocs. Two European blocs 
are already here. Others are coming. There is the 
Arab group; the Latin Americans have taken the first 
formal step toward a customers union. The Com- 
munists have one. The Asians are talking of one for 
their region. Africa will see the rise of different blocs 
and federations in the next quarter-century. 

¢ Conflicts—The painful period is the transition— 
while the individual member countries continue with 
vigor as sovereignties, and the supranational authority 
is growing, often unevenly. Conflicts and contradictions 
must be expected. Accommodating to conflicts will be 
a part of the manager’s daily tasks. 

It is a frequent phenomenon in these times that the 
multinational corporation has as an actual partner the 
local government. Such a partner—even if not a major- 
ity participant and even with the sincere intention to 
act on a non-political basis—is still a government. Its 
representatives are government officers, and their supe- 
riors are ministers and legislative bodies. This-btezid- 
ing presents each day potential obstacles of mistrust. 

The managers themselves will have to join in creat- 
ing protective and service machinery. Government 
bureaus must be encouraged. And there should follow 
the creation of joint governmental machinery. There 
should be international boards of trade, for instance. 
We should also have international agencies ready to 


——— Sanam 

* Chairman and chief executive officer, Development and Re- 
sources Corp, New York, former chairman, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Article adapted from Management and Corporations, 
1965, soon to be published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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help if and when—and it is well-nigh inevitable—the 
multinational corporation is in a controversy with the 
government on the scene: of operation. In the next 
quarter-century, we may even see agreements among 
capital-exporting countries on investment guarantees. 

«Time for Planning—Tax concessions are likely 
to be the major incentive offered the multinational! cor- 
poration to go into a country. To varying degrees, 
these “incentive” laws often contain hindrances to 
foreign business. These, too, must be weighed before 
entering the country, and allowed for as items of effort 
and cost. The time for planning is before the exemp- 
tion period begins. It is profligate to succumb to the 
blandishment of incentives without planning for the 
consequences after the incentives disappear. 

In countries where the Anglo-American system of 
law does not prevail, there is less resistance to the idea 
of advance rulings, or agreements, on how to apply a 
law to a particular situation. Such agreements should 
be sought. Frequently, there will be a deliberate under- 
standing not to press the agreement to the ultimate 
in clarity. This means continued government relations. 

It is a mistake to regard these relations as time con- 
suming nuisances. They are the serious business of 
senior managers. Sufficient time must be allotted to 
them, and—this is important—overhead cost calcula- 
tions must take into account the high costs, in time 
and money, of such relationships. 

The American corporatio ‘vhich goes abroad may 
run into its own antitrust laws; these laws apply to 
foreign corporations coming to the United States. As 
time goes on, we may expect conflict between U.S. laws 
and the antitrust laws of, say, Britain (or even those 
of the Common Market). Ge there may be different 
standards, perhaps as unsettling to business. Thus we 
can expect multinational treaties on trade practices. 

Managers will operate under a whole new set of eco- 
nomic relations, and without the secrecy of past years. 
Governments will have great knowledge of all their 
activities and affairs. It will be a great mistake for 
managers to waste their energies in resisting the 
essential principles of “full disclosure.” 

«New Class—Managers of multinational corpora- 
tions and their families will form a new class. They will 
be trained in one of the most sophisticated outlooks in 
our world, that of the international businessman. Prej- 
udice, parochialism, self-deception, chauvinism—all are 
inconsistent with the multinational corporation. 

In the less-developed countries, the foreign manager 
must honestly seek to work himself out of his job. 
Venezuelans and Indians and Ghanaians will move to 
affiliated corporations in other countries, and become 
new citizens of the multinational corporate world. 

This will give us the beginnings of a world-wide 
system of business ethics. In the main, I would guess 
that in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, managers 
will adopt the best of Western business ethics. @ 
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Quality - and what is behind it 


Tested without mercy 


Before your car leaves the production line 
it has proved all the qualities you 

expect of a Mercedes-Benz: years of 
dependability and safety, lasting value 
and stamina. Cars like the one you 
choose today have been driven hard for 
hundreds of thousands of miles, 

and put through the severest tests. 
Before you are offered a Mercedes-Benz 
it has to prove itself capable 

of withstanding far higher demands 

than you are ever likely to place on it, 

by passing countless mercyless tests. 


MERCEDES -BEN Z@ 
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Today, on every hand, discovery and development bring the 
promise of better living. But it is production that makes reality of 
that promise. I.C.I., for example, spent £5,000,000 on developing 
*‘Terylene’ polyester fibre—and will soon have expended ten times 
that sum on building and equipping plants to make it. Only 
investment on this scale could ensure that test-tube ounces of 
‘Terylene’ were quickly translated into plant tonnages—to make 
crease-resisting, shrink-proof, long-lasting ‘“Terylene’ dresses, 
skirts, suits, blouses, shirts; attractive and durable ‘“Terylene’ 
curtains and furnishing materials; and conveyor belting, ropes, 


LIFE hoses, sails and fishing-nets. I.C.I.’s investment in ‘Terylene’ is 


is only part of the Company’s £375,000,000 post-war expansion 


programme that has done much to promote the booming vitality 


BOOMING. es of life in the mid-20th century. 


~ 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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THORP’S “LAW”: To Parkinson’s 
familiar edicts on business be- 
havior, the world can now add a 
law discovered by professor Willard 
Thorp, who conducts seminars for 
leading thinkers at the U.S. A’s 
Merrill Center for Economics. 
“The right number for a discus- 
sion group varies inversely with the 
intensity of the interest those par- 
ticipating have in the subject being 
discussed. If all of the participants 
are so interested in the subject that 
they are filled to over-flowing, the 
maximum number of participants 
is eight. This is the 
number that all 
same time hear 


maximum 
talk at the 
themselves.” 


can 
and 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS work 
two ways, according to the U.S.A’s 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. The com- 
pany, expanding in the U.K. and 
on the continent, has offered work- 
ing scholarships to European 
students of commerce and econom- 
ies. Three students are currently 
working for two to three months 
in the Fairbanks-Morse organiza- 
tion in the U.S. 


A FEW YEARS AGO, it would 
have been heretical for a dairy 
company to put out a margarine— 
“Margarine is our most dangerous 
competition, isn’t it?” Today, it 
is no longer newsworthy. 

Such decisions to compete with 
oneself have been explained mainly 
in terms of the need to diversify, 
or as an act of desperation—“If you 
cannot beat them, join them.” Ac- 
cording to observer of the 
American business scene, however, 
internal competition is now becom- 
ing a deliberate management policy. 

E. B. Weiss, a columnist for 
Advertising Age, maintains that 
such intra-organization competition 
has always existed. “It simply was 
not recognized as internal competi- 
tion,” Weiss says, the 
competitive cleavage was not as 
vividly distinct that existing, 
for example, between woven rugs 
and hard-surface coverings. 
Moreover, it was not generally 
realized that competition for time, 
manpower, and finances is also a 
form of internal rivalry.” 

Turning down a proposal simply 
because it invites internal competi- 
tion is to think unrealistically, 


/ 


one 


“because 


as 


floor 


Weiss argues. “It is now being 
understood that internal compe- 
tition can be at least as healthy as 
external competition.” 


“MORE RESULTS for the money 
rather than more money for the 
results.” This is the reaction of 
U.S. growth companies to mount- 
ing product development costs, ac- 
cording to Dr. Philip Marvin, re- 
search division manager of the 
American Management Associa- 
tions. Although an AMA survey in- 
dicates research budgets are run- 


ning an average of 10.7% ahead of 
last year, Marvin says there seems 
to be more concern with technology 
management less with the 
“glamour” of product development. 
Last year, companies in the AMA 
survey spent an average of 3.7% 
of sales for product research. Lead- 
ing industries: electronics, 7.7%; 
instruments, 6.1%; pharmaceuti- 
cals, 5.7% ; construction machinery, 
4.4% ; office machines, 4.2% ; chem- 
icals, 4.0%. Others: textiles, 2.1% ; 
engines and turbines, 1.8%; steel, 
1.6% ; paper 1.2%. 








HE EAGLE 


hn 





COMBINED SCRUBBING AND DRYING 
OF LARGE FLOOR AREAS 


Designed for cleaning large floor 
areas, the Eagle will do the same 
work as 12 to 15 operators using 


hand methods 


and more effi- 


ciently. The three brushes on the 


Eagle, operated by the patented 


Cimex counter-rotating mechan- 
ism, give a deep, clean scrub. Water 
is removed immediately by the 


vacuum 
floor 
ready 


squeegee, 
perfectly 
for 


leaving 
clean 
immediate use. 


the 
and dry, 
The 


Cimex Eagle is available in three 
models, one (Electric) manually 
operated, one (Electric) self- 
propelled and one (Petrol-driven) 


manually operated. 


EAGLE 








Combined 
SCRUBBING AND 
VACUUM DRYING 








75-97 CRAY AVENUE 





CIMEX THE WIDEST RANGE OF 
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Please write for details to 


CIMEX LIMITED 


* ORPINGTON 
Tel: Orpington 26731 
FLOOR CLEANING 


MACHINE 


KENT ENGLAND 


MACHINES IN THE WORLD 


cimex 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. 


one dependable source for quality 
products for air conditioning, 
refrigeration, plumbing and heating 


refrigeration and Dayméalen” 


Filter-Driers provide perfectly 
air conditioning balanced filtering and drying 


For virtually every refrigeration and air- ne = to meet every installation 
conditioning need, Mueller Brass Co. —— need. Complete range of sizes 
offers high quality components, includ- ca ’ and capacities. 

ing filter-driers, strainers, valves, heat 


fs 
exchangers, tube and fittings, manifolds (~ J Globemmtter 
ond service accessories. 1 Packed line valves, = < 4 

available in straight-thru Fi 

and angle types, are e —_ 


carefully engineered and 
constructed to give long, 


trouble-free service. 


«As 

FITTINGS ‘eaalll Liquid indicators utilize light refraction to 
Hveller Brass Co. ae indicate refrigerant level. Can't leak, shock- 
prod e plet proof mounted ... in single or double port 
line of both solder-type models with flare or solder end connections. 
er flare fittings in a 
range of sizes and ™ 
thyles to accommodcte 180 

RETURN BENDS 





every type of 

refrigeration installa- A complete range of sizes for TUBING 

tion. Manufactured d s, cooling coils, etc., with Mueller Brass Co. Streamline dehydrated seam- 
from seamless copper plain or cupped ends. Both O.D. wall less soft copper tubing and hard drawn copper 
tubing, forged brass or thicknesses and center-to-center tubing, available in all required wall thick- 
brass rod ‘abricated dimensions carefully matched to nesses, will fill all piping, refrigeration and 
in our own mills. customer's specifications. oir condition i t 








g requir 


plumbing and heating 
products 


Streamline copper tube, solder-type fittings, valves and 
eccessories are the industry's highest quality products 
in design, material and workmanship. Streamline 
plumbing and heating products assure efficient, long- 
lasting installations. 


PVC pipe and 
fittings 


Mueller Brass Co. has a complete Mueller 1 P 
line of Normal impact end High vu Brass Co. supplies formed copper 


tube and blies to cust "s 
Impedt rigid PVC pipe and Aitings specifications. Complete facilities for 
manufactured from unplasticized swaging, bending, spinning, upsetting, 
polyvinyl chieride. Provides flaring, flattening or sealing, beading 
exceptioneily tong service and grooving, drilling, piercing, 
eT tees, machining, joining . . . all at 
hadalling end taduetitel processing. consistently close tolerances. 


formed copper tube 
and assemblies 





MUELLER BRASS CO GENERAL INFORMATION 


For sugar and poper mills, breweries, distillers and 
other industrial applications, Mueller Brass Co. copper 
Port Huron 43, Michigan, U.S.A. tubing is supplied to customer's specifications. Mixed 


. ® groups of items can be packed for delivery to different 
Cable address: Streamline feb cites Seveny excteman aiatadtiing chaning eect. 
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Fa TO TD Cc -s Efficient, easily operated, economical — these 
are the foremost characteristics of the Addo-X 
model 2341. Multiplying-memory, separate keys 

adding machine with multiplying- memory for short-cut multiplication, symmetrical key-board 
with Feather Touch as well as all the other care- 


fully tried Addo-X features give unprecedented 
reliability and speed. 


Addo-XK Model 2341 


Verticalior horizontal working procedure? 


Independent of whatever working principle is used, the speed and efficiency you demand of 
your organization is only possible with the aid of modern office machines. 

Addo brings you office machines, for simple or complicated calculation; also accounting sy- 
stems for integrated or electronic data processing. 

From production centers on two continents Addo products are today distributed to over 100 


countries. 


“a ID YD > MALMO SJ) eee ee 
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ANDERSON 
Equipment 
for 
Processing 
Vegetable 


Oil Seeds 
and Grains 


From one source, The V. D. 
Anderson Company, you'll obtain 
unbiased recommendations on 
extraction equipment to meet 
your oil milling need. For 
Anderson manufactures and sup- 
plies equipment and processes for 
all types of oil milling operations 
— equipment noted world-wide 
for economical operation, high 
capacities, and low residual oil in 
cake. A detailed letter of your oil 
milling requirements will bring 
quick results. Write — 


THE 
V.D. ANDERSON 
COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corp. 
1962 West 96th Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 


*Trade Mark Reg. In U.S. and in Foreign Countries 


MATERIALS PROCESSED —Babassu kernels « cashew nuts and shells « castor beans « copra « corn germs 
cottonseed « flax » ground nuts * hemp + mowrah seed « mustard seed « palm kernels « pecans, etc. 


ee] 
ae] 
Meee 


+ 


=== HORIZONTAL BASKET 


mo GRAIN EXPANDERS 


=-=-= DRYERS 


~~~ FLAKING AND 


~-== COOKER DRYERS 
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~ HIGH CAPACITY 
EXPELLERS* 


A high speed mechanical 
Expeller Screw press 
process of oil extraction. 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


A completely new solvent 
extraction unit for all oil 
press cokes—n-~ filters and 
an entirely new concept 

of propulsion. 


Expands grains such os 
wheat, corn, rice, milo into 
uniformly tender, crisp and 
highly palatable products 


EXSOLEX PROCESS 


A patented prepress 
Expeller—Solvent Extraction 
Process for highest quality 
oil and meal. 


High capacity removal of . 
moisture from grains, oil 
seeds, poultry feathers, 
chemicals, minerals 

and other non-sticky 
granular materials. 


ROLLING MILLS 


Single pair, extra heavy, 
24’ diameter, adjustable, 
horizontal rolls accurately 
control the sizing of flokes 






Horizontal steel vessels 
specifically engineered to 
properly condition ony 
oleagineous moterial. 


, = 
mea Basic Source of Textile Chemicals 









































Creative chemistry is a smart, 
new dress. It’s the modern wardrobe that 
unpacks without a wrinkle. It’s the fabric 

that drapes, pleats, folds—and takes to the 
wash tub. Creative chemistry is the valuable 
properties and infinite variety of modern 
fabrics. It’s Resloom* that improves the 
washability of woolens and worsteds .. . 
finishing agents that glaze and emboss cottons 
and make them crease-resistant. It’s Syton’, 

a chemical spinning aid that permits faster 
production of plumper, softer, more uniform 
yarns. It’s Stymer* sizing agents that improve 
weaving efficiency of synthetic warps. These 
chemicals and a whole family of synthetic 
wetting agents and detergents essential to 
scouring and dyeing processes make Monsanto 
a leading world-wide source of textile 
chemicals for cottons, woolens and synthetics. 
*Trademarks registered by Monsanto Chemical Company 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. 8. A. 





Dependable service from 
A M t panies in London 
M Paris, Tokyo, Melbourne, Montreal! 
onsanto Bombay, Mexico, D.F., Buenos Aires 
and from sales representatives in 
\ i all principal cities of the world 


Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 





Managua Thermal Power Plant, Managua, Nicaragua 


She huljian Coypoualion 


engineers * constructors 
1200 NORTH BROAD STREET + PHILADELPHIA 21, PA., U.S. A. 


DESIGN + ENGINEERING 


KULJIAN SERVES PROGRESS 
-»» THE WORLD OVER! 


The Kuljian record of success in design and 
construction is reflected in numerous projects 
on five continents. The broad scope of Kuljian 
experience ranges from power plants and pub- 
lic works of all types...to new and expanded 
manufacturing, assembly, process and research 
facilities for industry and government. 


Kuljian will handle all phases of your project 
from feasibility report through initial operation. 
Write today for comprehensive brochure. 


WE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCT 
Power Piants + Public Works «+ Processing Plants 
Oil Refineries + Chemical Plants + Textile Plants 
Airport Facilities + Military Installations 





* PROCUREMENT + CON'STRUCTION « REPORTS 
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INTERNATIONAL SiANABEMENLS 





| NEW BOOKS ] 


THE THEORY OF THE GROWTH 
OF THE FIRM, by E. T. Penrose, 
discusses the factors that make an en- 
terprise grow, and the limits to its 
rate of growth. According to the au- 
thor, the main growth factor involves 
excess managerial capacity. The book 
is instructive—and though theoretical, 
is full of ideas. Basil Blackwell & 
Mott Ltd., 49 Broad Street, Oxford, 
England. 280 pages, 35s or $4.90. 


Management techniques, and how they 
can be applied in small plants, is the 
subject of a new book, SMALL 
PLANT MANAGEMENT, edited by 
W. A. MacCrehan, Jr. It discusses 
financing and banking, plant organiza- 
tion, and the principles of scientific 
management. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 560 pages, $10.50. 


HOW TO RUN PENSION AND 
PROFIT-SHARING PLANS, by Wil- 
liam J. Casey, lists the factors to con- 
sider in deciding between a pension 
and a profit-sharing plan, what ob- 
jectives each serves, and how to design 
and operate a plan to meet company 
requirements. Institute for Business 
Planning Inc., 2 West 13th Street, 
New York 11, N.Y., U.S.A. $12.50. 


In a new AMA report, RISK MAN- 
AGEMENT TODAY, managers and 
insurance company representatives dis- 
cuss current trends in company group 
insurance programs, workmen's com- 
pensation coverage, and the health 
care needs of the aged. American 
Management Association, 1515 Broad- 
way, New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. 
$3.00. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1960 
INSTITUTE ON LEGAL ASPECTS 
OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUN- 
ITY have been published by the U.S. 
Federal Bar Assn. These reports ana- 
lyze the legal, political and economic 
developments in the organizations 
comprising the Community, and dis- 





Recommended Reading 


cuss the problem of business organiza- 
tion, taxes, financing, patents, trade- 
marks, and antitrust laws. Federal 
Bar Association, 1737 H Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. $10.00. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND MAN- 
AGEMENT, by David Finn, provides 
a realistic view of what public rela- 
tions can and cannot do for a com- 
pany. The author explains how PR 
fits into the management scheme, how 
it works, and how it can be appraised 
and controlled. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 430 Park Avenue, New York 
22, N.Y., U.S.A. 192 pages, $4.50. 


| DIRECTORIES, REFERENCES | 


The Small Business Administration in 
Washington has issued a SUPPLIERS 
DIRECTORY listing nearly 2700 U.S. 
companies interested in doing devel- 
opment, engineering, and manufactur- 
ing work on a contract basis. Com- 
pany names, addresses, and capabilities 
are included. Small Business Admin- 
istration, Office of Information, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. U.S.A. 


MINERAL FACTS AND PROB- 
LEMS is a comprehensive survey of 
U.S. mineral and fuel resources. The 
sources, technology, and uses—past, 
present and future—are discussed. 
Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
U.S.A. 1,016 pages, $6.00. 


The United Nations’ DEMOGRAPH- 
IC YEARBOOK for 1959 provides 
detailed world population statistics— 
data on area, density, growth rates, 
marriage, divorces, births, deaths, and 
life expectancy. United Nations, New 
York, or United Nations Office, Sales 
Section, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
736 pages, $8.00 or the equivalent, 
paperbound. 


THE OVERSEAS BUYERS’ GUIDE 
TO SAN FRANCISCO lists over 
1,500 California firms engaged in in- 
ternational trade. Each listing gives 
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the name, address, and principal offi- 
cer of the company, and a description 
of the types of goods produced. World 
Trade Department, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, 333 Pine 
Street, San Francisco 4, California, 
U.S.A. 131 pages. 


WHO MAKES MACHINERY? 1960 
is a guide to German machinery man- 
ufacturers. It lists 10,000 types of 
machines, plus a classified guide to 
producers giving names, addresses, 
tradenames. Nordeman Publishing 
Co., Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N.Y., U.S.A. $3.50. 


Answers to problems of corporate 
practice and procedure are given in 
the DIRECTORS’ AND OFFICERS’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIC MANUAL. Al- 
phabetically arranged, the manual 
covers such subjects as corporate 
finance and law, accounting proce- 
dures, and practical office methods. 


Parker Publishing Company, Engle- 


wood Cliffs, N.J., U.S.A. 641 pages, 
$12.50. 


| REPORTS, PAMPHLETS | 


Two timely studies by the McGraw- 
Hill Economics Dept.: BUSINESS 
PLANS FOR NEW PLANTS AND 
EQUIPMENT 1960/1963 reports on 
how much U.S. business plans to spend 
on new plants, equipment, moderniz- 
ation, research, and new products and 
processes. And FOREIGN OPERA- 
TIONS OF U.S. INDUSTRIAL 
COMPANIES 1960-1961 (IMD, Oct 
p2) is a survey of how much U.S. 
firms plan to spend abroad on new 
manufacturing facilities, and where 
they plan to spend it. 


A report by the editors of Factory 
(Sept., p109) tells how to control plant 
noise. $0.50. 


HUMAN ENGINEERING contains 
14 articles that have appeared in Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s Product Engineering on 
the subject, plus a bibliography and a 


ar) 





listing of pertinent organizations and 
research centers. $1.50. 


(For copies of the above McGraw-Hill 
reprints, write to The Editors, INTER- 
NATIONAL MANAGEMENT, and your 
request will be forwarded to the publica- 
tion in question.) 


SUPPLIES 
The First National City Bank’s new 
study EUROPE TODAY provides the 
latest information on labor supply, 
wage rates, investment incentives, and 
the market potential of the six EEC 
nations. The First National City Bank 


of New York, 55 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N.Y., U.S.A. 40 pages. 


! INDUSTRY BULLETINS | 


TABULATING CARD FILES AND 
describes 
Rand’s mechanized filing equipment 
for efficient card handling. 
ton Rand Inil., 
South, New York 10, N.Y., U.S.A. 


315 Park Avenue 


Ninety-four organic and 


chemicals for industry and agriculture 
are reviewed in a quick reference di- 
gest. Hooker Chemical Corp., 2600 
47th Street, Niagara Falls, New York, 
U.S.A. 


BLOW MOLDING: HOW TO OB- 
TAIN HIGHEST QUALITY AND 
PRODUCTION RATE explains how 
changes in polyethylene resin proper- 
ties and extrusion and molding factors 
affect the properties of blow-molded 
items. U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 


Remington 


Reming- 


inorganic 


* 
Personal Business == 


The liquid meal 


Weight-conscious Americans are given to dieting 
fads that periodically sweep the country. The latest 
is the “liquid meal”—a commercial product that may 
be coming your way under such brand names as 
Metrecal, Minvitine, Calorid, Quota, etc. 

The meal is made from a food concentrate that 
is mixed with water. The concentrate is usually 
bought in powdered form; a liquid version packaged 
in a “one meal” size has just been introduced. A 
typical preparation contains skim and whole milk, 
soya flour, sugar, starch, corn oil, coconut oil, yeast, 
vitamins, minerals, and flavoring (coffee, vanilla, etc.). 
A “one-day” supply—900 calories—provides 70 
grams of protein, 20 grams of fat, 110 grams of 
carbohydrates. 

Ideally, formula diets should be used under a 
physician’s direction—and there are some strong med- 
ical reservations to the new liquid meals. But few 
dieters heed this advice. Probably most dieters take 
their liquid meals only at lunch (they are even served 
at ice-cream stores, mixed like a milk shake). 


Advances in audio 


“Bookcase” loud speakers—small, enclosed units 
with high fidelity performance—are now on the mar- 
ket. They are made possible by technical refinements 
and by using three speakers—low, mid-range, and 
high range (up to 25,000 cps). They are well suited 
for stereophonic sound systems where the speakers 
should be at least 3 meters apart. Note: Most stereo 
systems now come wirec for a third speaker channel. 
Will fourth and fifth speakers come next? 

A new record changer by Garrard of Britain has 
features previously available only on non-changing 
turntables. Most important are a counterbalanced 
stylus arm, and better insulation. Price: About $65. 

The trend in stereophonic recording is toward less 


distinction between the two channels. Early record- 
ing, alternating like the chorus of a Greek play, 
dramatically demonstrated the two-channel effect. 


Advances in photo 


Automatic-exposure controls for still cameras were 
unveiled at Cologne’s Photokina show. All you have 
to do to take a picture is select a shutter speed and 
press the shutter release. The control device auto- 
niatically selects a diaphragm aperture that matches 
the shutter speed with the available light. If the light 
is too dim or too intense, an indicator registers a 
warning in the viewfinder. First cameras with the 
control are the Agfa Optima LII-S and Kodak Retina 
Automatic III. Prices are in the $100 to $130 range. 

Ernst Leitz GmbH, makers of the famed 35 mm 
Leica, has announced a full line of home movie equip- 
ment and projectors. First product is an automatic 
8 mm model with two interchangeable lenses in a 
bayonet mount. Next will come a “zoom” lens—a 
lens that changes smoothly from a distance to a 
close-up shot. Agfa announced a new “zoom” 8 mm 
model with reflex viewing, and no film threading. 
Cassettes containing plain and color film are dropped 
into the camera, interchanged at will. 


Electronic kits 


For the budding engineer in your family: A series 
of seven electronic kits that teach the rudiments of 
electronic circuitry, complete with instruction books. 
The more advanced components, including a minia- 
ture digital computer, require several of the previous 
constructions plus an additional kit. The kits and 
prices: test meter, $25.50; two-station intercom, 
$59.50; AM and FM tuners, $39.50 each; dual-head 
tape unit, $39.50; telemeter, $49.50; computer device, 
$59.50. Available from Strato Engineering Co., Bur- 
bank, California. 
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U.S. Business Trend 


Business Weeks index turned up in carly 
October, tending to confirm the optimists’ 
sere belief that output is holding up despite severe 
(steel strike) = adjustments in the economy (see page 1). 

3 A good sign. But a three-week recovery on 
1959 1960 i " the index does not make a boom; many doubt 














OM oui the rise will continue. Certainly industrial 
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Ee ee eee . 1 U.S. Commodity Trend 
7 ae ars .» Index based on 17 basic materials : 


Jon.19572100 igi s No signs of strength in raw materials prices 
; in the U.S.—or in Europe, where demand 

An, at seems slower, Metals are weak (lead, zinc, 
ee copper, may ease more; aluminum suffers 

from what Aluminium Ltd. calls the “current 
weakness in North America”). Fibers — 


Dh igh wool, jute, cotton — look better, but not 
Lah . A ‘much, Meanwhile, U.S. purchasing agents 
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worry about their “skin-tight” inventories if 
un upturn comes, 
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A QUICK REVIEW OF EXCHANGE, CREDIT, AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





Government Reserves . . 
Exchange Rate (units per $1, New York) (gold & foreign Dollars in | Conversion / Collection 
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INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT'S Last-Minute Memos 


7 


African Aid: A _technical-economic 
consulting service has been set up by 
West Germany's “Africa Club” to ad- 
vise developing countries on the or- 
ganization of small and medium in- 
dustries. Engineers sent to Africa will 
examine local resources, and then 
submit their recommendations to both 
German and African businessmen. 


Better Business: Latin America’s sec- 
ond “Better Business Bureau”, Asocia- 
cion Venezolana de Etica Comercial, 
has been set up in Caracas and ad- 
mitted to membership in the Associa- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus, New 
York. Latin America’s first such bu- 
reaun was Etica Comercial, A.C., 
founded in Mexico City two years 
ago (IMD—Apr, p45). 


Musical Corn: Music not only has 
charm; to soothe the savage beast, but 
it can make corn grow faster. Experts 
at U.S.A.’s Corn Industries Research 
Foundation report that East Indians, 
playing a flute daily to a group of 
corn plants, have induced the stalks to 
grow 25% to 50% faster than those 
outside the sound of the music. 


Viastic Typing Ribbon: A polyethyl- 
ene typewriter ribbon developed by 
International Business Machines Corp., 
U.S.A., is said to produce a me 
accurate print than fabric ribbons or 
previous plastic ones. IBM says 
the new ribbon, priced at $12.5v 
dozen, will make possible fancier |) \.. 
faces than were available before. 


Francs for Research: Year-by-year in- 
creases in the French budget will 
boost the government’s research spend- 
ing by 1962 to twice the 1958 level, 
according to Pierre Piganiol, top man 
for research in the de Gaulle admin- 
istration. At a meeting of 450 French 
research executives, Piganiol estimated 
the government’s research for 1960 at 
about $200-million (20,000-million 
francs). He anticipated an increase 
of over 10%for 1961, and an equally 
impressive increase for 1962. The 
French will focus on weak spots in 
their past research effort—energy con- 
version, oceanography, space explora- 
tion. The government plans to spend 
100-million francs to set up a national 
scientific-information collecting center. 


Heat to Electricity: The latest devel- 
opment in the direct conversion of 
heat to electricity is a thermoelectric 
alloy of silver, antimony, and tellurium 
developed by U.S.A.’s Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. The alloy, which has 
unusually good conductivity and elec- 
tronic properties, is expected to re- 
place lead and bismuth tellurides in 
heat-to-electricity devices. 


Back-Door Financing: A car dealer in 
Middlesex, England, has come up with 
a scheme for getting around the gov- 
ernment'’s credit restrictions. A buyer 
may rent a car for 21 years, pay off 
the cost in the first 5 years, then con- 
tinue “rental payments” at a penny a 
month for the next 16 years. 


World Rubber Institute: Fourteen syn- 
thetic rubber companies in the U.S., 
Canada, Britain, and West Germany 
have joined forces to encourage re- 
search and promote world trade in 
synthetic rubber under the newly 
formed International Institute of Syn- 
thetic Rubber Producers. 


Swiss-Indian Lab: Switzerland has of- 
fered to help set up a precision in- 
struments laboratory in Delhi, India. 
la addition to financial assistance, the 
offer includes the services of eight 
Swiss’ precision tool experts for a 
period of five to six years. 


Britisii Merger: Increased competition 

1 narrowing profits in the electrical 
industry may lead to a merger of two 
of Britain’s big three electric com- 
panies, English Electric Co. and Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Ltd. In a recent 
joint statement, the companies call at- 
tention to “the general position of 
the British electrical industry” and 
agree “to explore immediately the 
practicability of a merger.” Both com- 
panies cover the full range of electri- 
cal equipment, from appliances to 
atomic power plants. If they merge, 
the new company would have net as- 
sets of the equivalent of $495-mil- 
lion; this would top Associated Electri- 
cal Industries, which has net assets of 
$465-million. 


More Fuel Cells: Two new fuel cells 
make their debut this month from 


British and U.S. laboratories. In Brit- 
ain, Shell Petroleum says that it has 
built a low-temperature hydrogen-oxy- 
gen cell that features “radically differ- 
ent” electrodes, which are cheap and 
easy to fabricate. In the U.S., Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge Inc. has a com- 
pact (90 kilos) cell that regenerates its 
own fuel and produces 500 watts of 
power for 60 days. 


Soviet Petroleum: U.S. experts who 
recently spent a month in Russia were 
deeply impressed with the “tremend- 
ous potential” of the Soviet petroleum 
industry. The Russians not only have 
large reserves of crude, but also “the 
ability to produce them,” says William 
Keeler, executive vice-president of 
Phillips Petroleum Co. and chairman 
of the group that studied the Soviet 
industry. Unanswered, says Keeler, 
was one big question: What will be 
Soviet. intentions and capabilities re- 
garding petroleum exports during the 
next few years? 


Italy-Soviet Exchange: Russian goods, 
including carpets, lace, embroidery, 
and curtains soon will be on sale in 
Italian department stores, according 
to a McGraw-Hill report from Milan. 
This will be the first delivery of Rus- 
sian goods under an agreement provid- 
ing for exchange of $1.6-million worth 
of consumer goods. Italy will send 
textiles, dresses, footwear to U.S.S.R. 


Facsimile Mail: The U.S. post office is 
testing the sending of mail by fac- 
simile. During a 30-day test, govern- 
ment letters were put on special forms, 
then opened and transmitted by ma- 
chine. At the receiving end, machines 
printed and re-sealed the letters. 


Equity Investments for IFC: President 
Robert Garner of the International Fi- 
nance Corp. has asked for, and is ex- 
pected to get, approval from his Board 
of Governors to make direct equity 
investments. A World Bank affiliate, 
the IFC is devoted to encouraging 
private enterprise; its charter has 
forced the agency into complicated 
and misunderstood patterns of debt 
financing (IMD, Oct). Besides mak- 
ing direct investment, the IFC plans 
to underwrite issues of company 
shares on local capital markets. 
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FROM DEEP IN THE EARTH, man’s brawn brings 
forth precious ore to feed industry's ovens. Wrest- 
ing metal and minerals from the ore’s stubborn 
grasp is a task for machines, chemicals and skills 
of many types. 

Specialized Dow mining chemicals help do the 
job, speeding processes and lowering costs. Sev- 
eral of these chemical tools were developed as 
part of a continuing Dow research program on 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED S. A. 


Zurich Rotterdam Stockholm 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY (U.K.) LIMITED 


London 


DOW CHEMICALS and mining 


mining operations. One, for example, Separan 
NP10, saves countless hours in separating uranium 
from raw ore. Dow works with mining operators 
throughout the world, assisting them to make the 
most efficient and profitable application of Dow 
mining chemicals 

Your Dow representative or branch office will 
welcome your inquiry regarding Dow mining 
chemicals to improve your operations. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, U.S.A 


CHEMICALS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


PLASTICS 
MAGNESIUM 





Your link with Alcoa, world’s largest producer of aluminium: Alcoa 
International HJ The world’s foremost aluminium production, research and develop- 
ment facilities are yours through Alcoa International. You get high-quality aluminium in a 
great diversity of shapes and forms, plus expert technical assistance gained in 72 years of 
broad experience. Call on Alcoa International, world-wide source for all products of 
Aluminum Company of America, or write Department 2089-L... 

ALCOA INTERNATIONAL, INC., 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Aluminum Company of America 
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